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VIEW OF THE CAPITOL, MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, 
The view presented below is from the faithful pencil of Mr. 
Kilburn, and was drawn by him on the spot expressly for the Pic- 
torial. Montgomery is a flourishing city, capital of the State of 


Alabama, and the seat of justice of Montgomery county, and is. 


situated on the left bank of the Alabama River, 330 miles by wa- 
ter from Mobile. It is 197 miles by the road northeast of Mobile, 
and 839 miles from Washington. It is the second city in the State 
in respect to population, which is about 7500, and is one of the 
most flourishing inland towns of the Southern States. It possesses 
great facilities for communication with the surrounding country, 
the Alabama River being one of the best in the Union for steam- 
boat navigation. As it is never closed by ice, and very rarely 
affected by drought, large steamers ascend from Mobile to this 
place at all seasons of the year. The Coosa River is navigable 
for large steamboats to Wetumpka. The Montgomery and West 


Point Railroad, of which this city is the western terminus, leads to 
Atlanta in Georgia. Another railroad places the city in commu- 
nication with Mobile Bay. Plank roads are in the course of con- 
struction to the Tennessee River and to Tuscaloosa. The cotton 
shipped at this place amounts annually to 75,000 bales. It has 
one bank and six newspaper offices. The public records and 
offices were removed from Tuscaloosa to Montgomery in Novem- 
ber, 1847. Our view shows one of the principal streets in the city. 
It is taken from the Exchange Hotel, and shows the State House, 
completed in 1851, on the site of the former building destroyed by 
fire in 1849, as well as the business structures which line it, with 
the fidelity of a daguerreotype. In the foreground is the artesian 
well and pond, surrounded by groups of teams and figures charac- 
teristic of the interior of the South. The Capitol is of graceful 
architecture, and occupies an admirable site on the summit of the 


hill, commanding an extensive and pleasing view. When the 


grounds that surround it are tastefully laid out, and planted with 
trees and shrubbery, the effect of the building will be much en- 
hanced. The State of Alabama is favored by nature with all the 
elements of wealth and prosperity, of which good use is made by 
the inhabitants. Its mineral treasures are varied and extensive, 
and it is particularly rich in coal, iron, limestone and marble. 
Approaching within seven degrees of the tropics, the climate and 
productions of Alabama are allied to those of the tropics. It is 
extremely rare to find ice in the rivers during winter, and the heats 
of summer are tempered by breezes from the Gulf of Mexico. 
The soil is exuberantly fertile, and yields more cotton—the great 
staple of the South—than any member of the confederacy. Even 
the low mountains afford excellent grazing, while the intervening 
valleys are indescribably rich and productive. De Soto and his 
followers, in 1541, were the first white men whose footsteps trod 
the soil of the State. 
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THE MORMON’S DAUGHTER: 


—oOR,— 
CAMP LIFE ACROSS THE PRAIRIES. 


A TRUE STORY OF OUR OWN REMARKABLE TIMES. 


BY M. A. AVERY. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER X.—[conrinvep.] 


“By accident we became acquainted with a young borderer who 
was well acquainted with the emigrant trails, and was a practiced 
hunter of game or Indians, who, having been deceived into join- 
ing the Mormons, and becoming disgusted with their practices, 
had spoken his sentiments so freely and unguardedly, as to bring 
himself into difficulty with the leaders. Being in continual fear 
of secret assassination, he was both ready and willing to join in 
any enterprise that promised to take him safely out of the territory. 
Him I engaged as our guide, and he having one true friend in the 
city, who was both merchant in goods and speculator in mules 
and horses, we contrived to secure the articles needed, and had 
them conveyed to a safe place, a mile or two out of the city, just 
before our plans were ripe for execution. 

“ When all our arrangements were made, we were obliged to 
wait some days for Helen to get strong enough to endure the 
fatigue and exposure incident to such a campffig-out journey. But 
when the color of health did begin to come back to her cheeks, 
she managed to make it appear otherwise to her parents and the 
watchful prophet, by a plentiful use of white powder, to make her 
look pallid and deathly, and the affectation of a debility and 
languor she did not feel, in their presence, so as to retard their 
plans for the consummation of the nuptials, hoping in such a 
cause to be pardoned the deception. 

“While waiting her convalescence, our guide ascertained that a 
small train, the first of the season, was daily expected by the 
Mormon leaders, on its way to California, news of whose golden 
treasures had reached Utah the year before, filling the hearts of its 
people with discontent, and drawing off numbers of its ablest war- 
riors in spite of the sternest remonstrances from the prophet. But 
yours is, I suppose, the train for which they are looking, and which 
they have made arrangements to rob and murder, soon after you 
leave their city.” 

We all looked at each other with surprise and horror painted on 
each countenance. 

“Is it possible that they are really such blood-thirsty wretches 
as that?” said Howard, eagerly. 

“Tt is even so,” said my father. ‘‘The Mormon leader would 
willingly wade through the blood of a universe if it would place 
him securely on a throne. These emigrant murders are trifles to 
him, and only a small specimen of a system of exclusion by which 
he hopes to secure his lofty aims at last, and become a real Solo- 
mon in power, riches and wives. And if it were not for this 
California excitement, that will in the end surely bring him under 
that surveillance from the government he so much fears, I don’t 
know but he would succeed in his plans. For the thousands of 
duped converts to their doctrines, whom his emissaries are eutic- 
ing by false statements to emigrate from all parts of the known 
world each year, would very soon have enabled him successfully 
to resist all encroachments. 

“But to return to ourselves. While waiting for Helen’s con- 


valescence, poor Evelyn came to us, looking so haggard and 
miserable that my heart bled for her. 


“*Q, Helen,’ she said, as she laid her head upon her bosom, ‘I 
am weary of life, and yet when the elder Mrs. Morton threatens to 
kill me, as she did to-day, I fear to die, and would rather live on in 
wretchedness.’ 

“« Then you are not happy in your new relations?’ questioned 
Helen. 


“*Do not ask me; but know that if I knew of any other refuge 
but death, I would quickly find it.’ 


“‘« There is another refuge, if you do not fear to face death to 
find it,’ said Helen, in low whispered tones. 

“*Do I not face it every day in living under the same roof with 
two women so maddened by jealousy as to be willing to take my 
life if they dared, besides having to endure the presence and 
caresses of aman I abhor? In mercy tell me if there is any way 
of escape !’ said she, pleadingly. 

“ Helen did tell her of our plan of escape, in which she was but 
too eager to join. And as Morton was to be gone on a prospect- 
ing tour for two or three days following, we fixed upon that time 
to depart, hoping to be able to join the expected train soon enough 
to turn it from the path of danger, and perhaps save the lives of 
your whole party. By using the utmost secrecy, we all succeeded 
in gettingeout of the place soon after nightfall, and then gathering 
to the spot where our horses and stores were in readiness, we 
mounted and rode away, and thus far have succeeded in eluding 
our pursuers, if we have any, as is most likely. But O, how little 
did I anticipate the great joy that awaited me when I set out in 
search of your train! I thought only of saving these children 
from a fate worse than death, and never once dreamed that in 
doing it I should see and perhaps save the life of my own child.” 

“ God’s meréy is infinite; his love for his children boundless,” 
said the missionary; “and many times in our life-journey do we 
find that his guiding hand was leading us on, when we blindly 
thought we were following the dictates of our own wisdom. But 
in the end we find that he knows what is for our best good better 

than we do ourselves.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


“They come, they come! 
But 0! not all that left their fatherland. 
Why come they not with the returning band? 
They have departed hence. We look in vain; 
The dead come not again!” 

Deremrnc it unsafe to remain so near the Mormon settlement, 
under present circumstances, we set out the next morning to re- 
trace our steps, with the view of falling into the old Oregon trail. 
All day we journeyed on, and at night encamped in what was 
thought a secure position, and with unusual precaution. Towards 
morning, as was supposed, our sentinel slept at his post, and we 
were startled from our dreams by his dying shriek, as the toma- 
hawk of a savage sank deep into his brain. Our men sprang to 
their feet, caught their arms, and rushed out; while the emigrant 
women, wild with terror, caught their little ones to their bosoms, 
and huddled into a corner of our tent, expecting every moment to 
be their last, as a band of murderous savages surrounded and 
broke into our enclosure, and the wild war-whoop rang upon our 
startled ears. 

But stealthily as they had come, they did not find an unpre- 
pared or unresisting enemy; for our men had slept upon their 
arms, and after the first moment of surprise and indecision, they 
fought like lions over their prey. Twice were the enemy repulsed, 
but their leader had an object in view, and again he persuaded 
them to return to the charge. Hitherto we women had kept with- 
in the tent, which the men outside had defended at the risk of 
their lives; but now the scene changed. Some fiend upon the 
outside, opposite the entrance, instigated probably by the leader of 
the band, applied a lighted match to our frail tenement, and almost 
instantaneously we were enveloped in smoke and flame. 


Terrified and despairing, we all rushed out of the narrow aper- 
ture in time to save ourselves, but we were instantly surrounded 
by friends and foes, engaged in mortal combat by the light of the 
flames, and making the night hideous with the din of arms, the 
shrieks of terrified women and children, the groans of the dying, 
and the whoops and shouts of the horrid hellish crew. The bor- 
derers instantly gathered around their frightened.women and 
children, while my father and Howard, and Dover and the mis- 
sionary endeavored to force their way through the savage horde 
that surrounded Helen, Evelyn and myself, as we emerged from 
the burning tent, in the rear of the emigrant women. 

At the sight of them, Evelyn fainted and fell, while Helen and 
I stood over her with drawn knives, and for a minute kept the 
wretches at bay. But our arms were suddenly grasped from be- 
hind and pinioned ; we were disarmed, and before we could col- 
lect our scattered senses, each of us, in the arms of a strong say- 
age, was on our way out of the camp. Seeing Evelyn fall, and 
thinking her dead or wounded, with the savages trampling over 
her, the missionary fought his way to her side, just in time to pre- 
vent a fierce fiend from stabbing her to the heart. With his 
clubbed rifle he felled him to the earth, and kept off the others ti!l 
the fight was over, though himself half-fainting with pain and loss 
of blood from a dozen wounds. 

My father was already struck down, in a vain attempt to reach 
and save us; but Howard and Dover got near enough in time to 
see what fate befell us, and instantly started in pursuit. Coming 
up in hot haste, Dover struck my captor such a blow over the 
head as partially stunned him ; but grasping me with one arm, 
and his tomahawk with the other hand, he turned and attempted 
to strike. Dover saw his intention, and instantly knocked the 


weapon from his hand, and the knife he then furiously caught 
from his belt soon followed the fate of its companion. He was 
weaponless now, and seeing that he was no match for his supple 
adversary, he glared upon us furiously for an instant, dropped his 
frightened and helpless burthen upon the ground, and ran like a 
deer towards the forest. 


Dover raised his rifle, but generously lowered it without firing. 
I knew that he could have killed the savage then, or before, but 
from conscientious scruples, he would not, except in defence of his 
own life or those of his friends. Such was the character of this 
man, than whom not a braver in the hour of danger ever walked 
the earth. 


“TI thank God that you are unharmed,” he said, as he gently 
raised me from the earth and released my hands. “But tell me 
what has become of Miss Cameron ?” 

I did not know, otherwise than that she too was captured, and 
together we sought her for some time in vain. Helen’s captor, it 
seemed, had been arrested in his flight by falling over the pole of 
a wagon, and this so loosened his hold of her that she writhed 
herself from his grasp. With a muttered curse he rose to his feet, 
and caught her by the arm, just as Howard came up and dealt 
him a thundering blow. He returned it with interest; and while 
Howard for an instant was blinded and staggering, he caught 
Helen up as if she had been an infant, and dashed off towards 
the woods. 

But his retreat was cut short by a newand unexpected obstacle. 
Paul Cameron, from the first, had not been idle, but he saw Helen 
captured without the power to prevent it. He saw the direction 
taken by her captor, whose form he thought he knew, and with 
the speed of the wind he ran towards the forest, to be ready to 
intercept him, He knew that in close combat a slight lad like him 
was no match for such a powerful antagonist,—that if he fired, 
there were a thousand chances for hitting his darling sister instead 
of her enemy, and yet as that enemy came nearer, Paul Cameron 
raised his rifle. They were between him and the light of the 
flames; he could see them plainly. He took aim at the villain’s 
head, and fired. The wretch instantly fell to the earth, still grasp- 
ing Helen in his arms. He knew that he was wounded—dying, 
and yet with his last remaining strength, ho raised his knife to stab 
her to the heart, to glut his wild revenge. 


“Curse and torment of my life—cause and sharer of my death, 
die!” he shouted. ‘“ We will go—to—to—hell together !” 

The knife descended as he uttered a last unearthly, agonized 
cry ; but the hand that directed the blow was palsied and nerve- 
less, and though it wounded the breast at which it was aimed, the 
wound was not deep or mortal, and poor Helen, though fainting 
and terrified almost out of her senses, revived soon after Paul and 
Howard came upon the scene. Both had seen the last terrible 
act of the tragedy, and were as much overcome with terror for her 
fate as she was herself. Howard released her from the grasp of 
her dead enemy, and Paul cut the thong that bound her hands; 
and when they found she was not badly injured, he turned towards 
the dead. 

Without much ceremony, he stripped off the Indian dirguises, 
and there, stiffening in death, lay the dark-painted face of Morton. 
Helen shuddered, for although she already knew it was he from 
the tones of his voice, the thought of his sudden and terrible death, 
and her own miraculous escape, deeply affected her. Dover and 
I came up just at this time, and were somewhat startled by the 
unexpected revelation ; but I can truly say that I at least had no 
tears to shed over my departed bridegroom. 

But our thoughts were soon recalled to the camp, to which we 
instantly returned. The marauders were all gone, but the fire 
had caught upon the wagons, and it was as much as we could do 
by our united efforts to save them. As it was, the tops of two of 
them were burned completely off, and they, with many of our 
goods, were badly injured. The mules and horses, too, were scat- 
tered in every direction, and several of them carried off, and it 
took a long time to find those that remained. It was found that 
two alone of our party were killed, both courageous young bor- 
derers, who were sadly missed in our train ; while our enemy left 
seven dead men upon the ground, four of whom, upon examina- 
tion, proved to be Mormons, or rather the infamous robber brutes 
whom the Mormon leaders employed in such nefarious business. 

Both Evelyn and my father were horror-struck when they found 
that Morton was among the slain, and had striven with his last 
dying efforts to murder Helen. 

“He had met his just deserts, and the world would be the better 
for his leaving it,” he said. But the idea of a human being going 
out of the world in such a way, and with such words upon his 
lips, was horrible. “I can forgive him now, from my heart, all 
the wrong he has done to me and mine,” he continued ; “but will 
the Great Judge forgive him, too ?” 

No one presumed to reply. It was found that nearly our whole 
band were wounded in a greater or less degree, and it was a won- 
der that more were not killed, as the attacking party came upon 
us so suddenly, and was nearly as large as our own. The day 
was half spent before the wounds were all dressed, the dead buried 
with solemn religious rites, the last farewell spoken, and the 
arrangements made for our disabled train to move sadly and 
mournfully on. 

After many days of toilsome marching, and several narrow 
escapes from hostile Indians, we all arrived safely in California, 
deeply grateful for the mercy that had spared us through so many 
dangers. My father, soon after our arrival in San Francisco, 
invested most of his remaining funds in real estate, that was then 
rapidly rising in value, and we commenced housekeeping. How- 
ard and Dover went into mercantile business, with Willie Came- 
ron for a clerk; and Helen, contrary to all our wishes, went 
behind the counter of a millinery and fancy store, preferring a sta- 
tion that some might consider menial, to living longer upon the 
bounty of her friends. The rest of our party, including the mis- 
sionary, all went to the mines, with the exception of Evelyn, who 
remained with me. 

From the first she had been sad, dispirited and downcast, but 
was grateful for every spark of human sympathy manifested for 
her. And yet she felt so degraded and humbled by her late con- 
nection, that it was with difficulty we could keep her from sink- 
ing into a species of morbid insanity. We comforted her as well 
as we could, under the circumstances, and she was at last led to 
that Almighty fountain from whence alone she could obtain con- 
solation. ‘Then she became cheerful and contented, and her socie- 
ty and assistance were invaluable to me. 

Helen, and for a time Howard, Dover and Willie, remained 
with us, after our establishment in the city, and by their cheerful 
gaiety and ready wit, added much to the pleasure and social en- 
joyment of our family circle, which, considering how short a time 
had elapsed since we were all strangers, were more than usually 
endeared to each other by the many trials and dangers we had 
passed through together. 

After the arrival of the missionary, and previous to our meeting 
with my father, Howard had been very anxious to unite his fate 
with mine, and give me the protection of his name by marriage. 
But this, for many reasons, I declined. As our train were ex- 
pecting to visit Utah, I wished to wait till all uncertainty was 
over regarding the fate of my father, and if he were living, get 
that consent to our union which I felt sure he would give when he 
found out the truth regarding the Mormons. Of course, I did not 
then dream that our train would be in danger among them, as we 
knew nothing of the real truth of the case till afterwards. If my 
father was dead, or could not be found, it would still be much 
better for him, at least, to go to a new country, unburthened with 
a wife; for his means were not large, and I had nothing, and as 
we knew nothing of our future prospects, thought it would be bet- 
ter to wait till we had some certainties to rely upon. Tyough 
disappointed by my decision, he knew that it was dictated by pru- 
dence, and finally acquiesced in it. 

Some time afterwards, when he and Dover had become estab- 
lished in business in San Francisco, he ventured to ask my father 
for my hand, and was surprised by this reply : 
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“T know, Eugene Howard, that my daughter loves you better 
than the life you risked your own to save,—that your family stands 
as high in the social scale as the Vernons,—that you possess that 
true nobility of soul no family name can bestow,—that honesty 
and integrity. of purpose few young men possess, talents of a high 
order, a disposition well suited to her own, and every requisite 
required to make my daughter a good husband, and yet I must 
decline bestowing upon you her hand, till I know that she would 
be well received by your family.” 

“QO, that need make no differenco, as I have not a doubt but 
what they would gladly welcome a daughter of your house as my 
wife,” responded Howard. 

“ But I have many doubts, young man, as there are many rea- 
sons why your father might decline the connection.” 

“ What reasons, pray?” asked Howard, in surprise. 

“To be plain, then, we were both suitors for the same lady’s 
hand, and I the winner, though your father married another a long 
time before I received the hand of my bride. Afterwards, though 
living far apart, we camo into: collision upon political subjects ; 
and all this, joined to my late reverses, I think he will consider a 
sufficient ground for determined opposition.” 

“But I am of age, and with your consent, can marry tho 
woman of my choice, without consulting him,” said Howard, 
firmly. 

“To that I must not consent, knowing as I do how much you 
would sacrifice by such a proceeding,—that a large fortune de- 
pends upon your pleasing him in your matrimonial choice.” 

“T at least have never told you of this,” said Howard, in a dis- 
appointed tone; “ but now that I find you know it, I will say that 
the offer of millions could not induce me to forget the hope of one 
day possessing your daughter’s heart and hand. I am not rich, 
but my prospects are sufficiently encouraging ; and if you have no 
personal objections to me, and will bestow upon me that rich bless- 
ing, I will cheerfully resign all claims to the fortune to which you 
have referred.” 

“T honor and love you the more for that decision,” said my 
father, warmly grasping his hand with overflowing eyes, “ but I 
must not teach you the lesson of disobedience; for we all owe a 
duty to our parents, and are seldom blessed in thwarting their 
reasonable wishes. Write at once to yours, stating the case plain- 
ly, and be guided in your conduct by their reply.” 

Though surprised and disappointed by this decision, we found 
there was no present appeal from it; so Howard wrote, as he 
wished, and waited impatiently for a reply. 

It had been a secret but favorite plan of mine that Dover and 
Helen should marry, ever since they met so unexpectedly in Utah ; 
for I knew they had admired each other in St. Louis, and I hoped, 
as in my own case, that admiration would ripen into love. But 
when, after days of mutual trial and danger, I saw that they were 
to appearance shunning each other, I felt disappointed ; and when, 
after questioning Helen on the subject, I could obtain no satisfac- 
tory reply, I concluded I had deceived myself regarding their 
mutual partiality, and that I must give up my plan. But after- 
wards, when we became settled in our new home, I thought I 
detected symptoms of a secret regard that neither of them was 
willing to display to the other, and which both cloaked by a mask 
of gaiety they did nof feel. 

Eugene laughed at my suspicions when I told him of them, but 
said he feared I should not succeed in all my match-making. 
“Helen,” he said, “was too independent in her notions to suit 


Lynn Dover, and that she took no pains to do so, her taking up 
her present public employment, in defiance of his openly expressed 
dislike and disapprobation of the plan, plainly proved. One more 
gentle, meek and yielding, like Evelyn, he thought, would suit 
Dover better. And perhaps, too, he might fear to take a wife who 
might some day threaten his life as Helen once did Morton’s.” 


“Well, I should not,” I replied; “for if she loves him, as I 
begin to think she does, no woman could make him a more tender 
and devoted companion than Helen Cameron. She is certainly 
spirited and resolute in her purposes, and will not tamely suffer 
her rights to be trampled upon, like poor Evelyn ; but after all, 
no one carries a larger or kinder heart in her bosom than my little 
friend.” 

But time passed on ; Helen became well established in business, 
made many new acquaintances, attracted much attention, and in 
spite of her employment, at which some fine ladies sneered, she 
became quite a belle in society. And well she might, milliner 
though she was, where women of all degrees were scarce, and 
there were none to compare with her in manners, beauty, educa- 
tion or genteel lish ts. Of course she had many ad- 
mirers, and some who sought her hand in marriage, but for a long 
time I could not see that she gave any one the preference. We 
all attended the same social circles, so that I had a chance to wit- 
ness her successes, and I often thought Dover, though he paid her 
no particular attention himself, looked ill-pleased when she was 
surrounded by her admirers, or receiving any of their attentions. 
And there was one by the name of Granger whom he seemed par- 
ticularly to dislike, perhaps because he thought him her favorite. 

Being an old acquaintance of Helen’s in New York, he had 
called on us frequently, in the short summer evenings, when he 
knew Helen would be at home, and on several occasions I had 
heard of his being at the shop upon one pretext or another ; and if 
there was any one she favored more than another, besides Dover, 
I thought it must be he. He was rich, having made a fortune in 
the country, good-looking and gentlemanly in his manners, and 
some people there were, upstarts themselves, who began to wonder 
if he would stoop to marry a milliner. 

One evening, at a party we all attended, I noticed that Helen 
was sitting in the deep embrasure of a window at some distance, 
apparently deeply absorbed in conversation with Granger. Pres- 


ently Dover came round to where I happened just then to be sit- 
ting, with no one near me, and listlessly threw himself into a chair 
by my side. 

“What!” I said, “ you, who are so fond of gaiety, are not 
wearied out so soon, are you ?” 

“Yes, wearied to death. I can take no pleasure in anything 
to-night, cousin,” he replied. He always called me cousin. 

“Why, you are not ill, Dover?” said I, earnestly. 

“No, only sick of everybody and everything, and myself into 
the bargain.” 

I noticed as he said this that his eyes wandered towards Granger 
and Helen with a troubled expression, and I thought, all at once, 
that I could solve the difficulty. 

“ This is a new mood to you, Lynn, is it not ?” I questioned. 

“No; I have felt so often of late.” 

“ Perhaps you are getting homesick ?” 

“Nay; sick of life, rather.” 

“Or in love ?” 

“There are few worth loving here,” he responded. 

“ But there is one Z consider worthy, whom I have long hoped 
you would love, Dover, but who, I am beginning to fear, you will 
lose, if you are not up and doing.” 

“And if I were, it might not avail me,” he said, as he followed 
the glance of my eye to Helen. 

“T have thought otherwise,” I said, with an expressive look. 

“T will not pretend to misunderstand you, but I think you are 
mistaken.” 

“Do you know it, Dover?” 

“ How should I know the intricacies of a lady’s heart?” said 
he, evasively, 

“You do not deserve to know. But tell mo the plain truth 
now, Dover. Do you care to know in this instance ¢” 

“ Well, supposing I did, would that help the matter at all ¢” 

“Certainly. For when a man really knows his own mind, is it 
not an easy thing to ask a civil question ?” 

“ Not so easy as you think, perhaps, and especially where one 
has been coldly repulsed when they played the least friendliness of 
feeling, or attempted to use the slightest familiarity in manners or 
conversation.” 

“And has this really been the case with you ?” said I, laughing. 
“T can see now how proudly my haughty little friend would draw 
herself up under such circumstances.” 

“ You laugh,” he said, ‘‘but I assure you the reality would be 
far from amusing to a proud young gentleman, rather vain of his 
good looks, and perhaps not a little in love.” 

“Ah!” I said, “I think I begin to understand you, too, now ; 
heretofore you have been a perfect enigma to me.” 

“ Then she has not told you—” 

“She has told me nothing, even when I questioned her 
closely.” 

“Indeed! I thought you ladies told each other everything. 
But do not report this conversation to her, if you please.” 

“Tf it is your desire, I will not. But let me tell you, Cousin 
Lynn, that notwithstanding her outward coldness and indifference, 
I believe this young lady loves you, and you alone.” 

“Impossible !” he said, with a start of surprise. 

** Why do you think so?” 

“Why? Well, there are a thousand ways of showing prefer- 
ence without expressing it in words, and never, since the first few 
happy days of our intercourse, has she displayed any in either of 
them. Her glance never secks mine when I am neagher. She 
never asks my advice or consults my taste in anything, and when 
given unasked, I have thought she took pleasure in acting con- 
trary to my wi , as in that affair of the shop. And never, 
through the Wnole course of our acquaintance, did she converse 
or listen to me for half an hour with that absorbing interest and 


attention she is bestowing upon Granger.” 


“You must remember that Granger is an old acquaintance, 
who would necessarily have many past things to talk over with 
her, with the latest news from all her old friends, and she may 
favor him, too, more than others, for those very reasons. But if 
you love her, Lynn, as your words would imply, would it not be 
better to ascertain her sentiments at once? Here you have been 
for more than a year under the same roof and sitting at the same 
table, but yet looking askance at each other, and perhaps making 
yourselves miserable through some slight misunderstanding that a 
few intelligible words would sweep away, when a more frank and 
open course would at least free you from this restraint, and lead 
you to think of each other more kindly.” 

“ Perhaps you are right,” said he, gloomily ; “‘ but when I think 
of the past and look upon the present, I lose the courage to speak 
those words.” 

“ Dover,” I said, “if you think the happiness of your whole 
life is concerned in this affair, do not hesitate; for Helen, though 
a little reserved on some points, is still a noble girl, who would 
not needlessly coquette, or deceive, or expose a rejected suitor to 
the world.” 

Just then, Helen and Granger came along, he looking fused 
and excited,—she, cold, pale and impassible, They did not seem 
to notice us till they were very near, when, happening to look up, 
Helen encountered the fixed and inquiring gaze of Dover. She 
cast down her eyes, I thought, in some confusion, but having seen 
me, she stopped, while her companion, seemingly without noticing 
it, walked thoughtfully away. 

“Where have you kept yourself all the evening ?” said sho, 
hastily. “I have hardly seen you once, or Mr. Dover, either.” 

“And a good reason for it, when you have yourself been 80 
deeply engaged as to be blind to all passing events,” said I, langh- 
ing, as I drew her down by my side. 

“* Not so deeply as you may imagine,” she responded. 


“ Of course we can only judge by appearances, Miss Cameron,” 
said Dover, coldly. 

“Which are often deceitful,” said she, smiling. 

“ But are they so in this instance now, seriously, Helen ?” Dover 
said, just as a lady of my acquaintance came to call me away. 

Helen rose to follow ; but with a glance at Dover, I said: 

“Do stay and entertain Mr. Dover, Helen, while I have a con- 
fidential interview with this lady, for he is homesick to-night.” 

“ Well, my society would not cure him,” said Helen, with a shy 
glance, “and would not, perhaps, be agreeable.” 

“ Try it and see,” said he, smiling, as he rose and offered her a 
seat. 

“O, I would not keep you, who are always so fond of society, 
away from yonder gay group.” 

“ But I am not in the mood for joining them now, and wish for 
a little serious conversation.” 

“ Well, what shall we talk about?” she said, as she smilingly 
took the seat,—“ the last great revival under Mr. Brand’s preach- 
ing, or the affairs of the Home Mission Society, of which I have 
the honor to be a humble member?” 

“You know I care nothing for either just now.” 

“Well, then, what do you wish ?” 

“T wish for an answer to the question I asked just now regard- 
ing those appearances, if you do not consider it impertinent.” 

“Well, you thought me deeply interested in Mr. Granger, or 
his conversation, which was the fact,” said she, carelessly. 

“Indeed! Then the reports in circulation respecting you are 
also true, I suppose ?” 

“ What reports?” said Helen, in surprise. 

“That you are about to becomo Granger’s wife,” he said, in @ 
slightly trembling voice. 

“ That is untrue, let who will circulate the report,” said she, 
earnestly. ‘You know that I have chosen an old maid’s voca- 
tion, in opposition to the wishes of my friends, and now I must 
even abide by it.” 

“ Wherefore 

*O, in the first place, because it is so independent, and in the 
next, because I am so avaricious and desirous of getting rich.” 

“ Wherefore, again ¢” 

“ Well, prudence suggests tho desire of securing a support for 
old age. And then wealth is power, you know, and I would, at 
least, like to secure the power of doing good.” 

“Ah, you wish to distribute Korans to the Mormons, red woolen 
nightcaps to the Hottentots, and sunshades to the Greenlanders, 
do you?” 

“ Certainly, when they need them.” 

“ But why not, at the same time, make some poor fellow happy 
by the possession of your heart and hand, and thus kill two birds 
with one stone ?” 

“Why, if Ihad lost my heart, I should be apt to forget the 
woes of those poor heathen ; and if my hand were gone, I could 
not manufacture those red woolen nightcaps, or earn the gold to 
buy them,” said she, laughing. 

“ But if you could have it without earning it?” he suggested. 

“Tt would be no real heart-offering, then, Mr. Dover,” she said, 
as she rose, and laughingly walked away. 

Dover felt provoked to have her leave him so soon, and so un- 
ceremoniously, but yet his heart was somewhat lightened- by her 
denial of a marriage with Granger, and he resolved to ascertain 
her feelings now with regard to himself at the earliest opportunity. 


CHAPTER XII. 


* An ear was bent to catch the word 
That trembled on her stammering tongue, 
Bo faint, she scarcely deemed it h 
As o’er her drooping form he hung.” 


Tue next evening, when Dover came home to supper, he hap- 
pened to find Helen in the parlor; and sitting down beside her, 


he said, with a rather equivocal smile : 

“What you said last night, Helen, will do for a joke, but I 
think you will forget your independent old maidish notions pre- 
sently, and bless some happy mortal with your hand.” 

“Not till I get rich enough to tempt some poor fellow to forget 
my former poverty, disgraceful family connections and wilful tem- 
per,” said she, haughtily. 

“But perhaps there are those who would gladly do so now, 
could they win your love, Helen.” 

“TI do not believe there is one who would, if they knew my 
whole history as you do, unless they were as badly disgraced in 
some way as myself.” 

“But there is one, at least, dear Helen, and that is myself,” 
said he, earnestly. 

“You? Ido not believe it. You may admire Helen Came- 
ron—perhaps you do, but you belong to a proud and aristocratic 
family, who would scorn a connection with a disgraced and broken 
Mormon merchant’s child, who in her best days they might not 
have thought their equal, and you have too much of their family 
pride in your heart to allow you to mate with the poor milliner, 


-thus disgraced, as your equal.” 


“ Helen,” said Dover, in a surprised tone, “is it possible that 
this has been your idea of me through all the past days of our 
acquaintance ?” 

“Tt certainly has,” said Helen, looking down, “ever since— 
eveg since that conversation under the pine, when your words and 
manners led me to believe—” ATER 

“ What?” 

“That you thought me a fit plaything for an idle hour, byt not 
good enough for the companion of a lifetime,” said she, coloring 
deeply. 

“© heavens! And you could form such an opinion as that 
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of me for so slight a cause as a kiss, perhaps a little too warmly 
bestowed ?” 

“ That was nothing alarming in itself, I admit, but when taken 
in connection with our previous conversation, I thought it spoke 
of disrespect and a light estimation of my character.” 

“And so you felt called upon to resent it, and shun every ap- 
proach to familiarity or friendliness with me from that time to this, 
did you?” 

“T felt called upon to respect myself, if no one else respected 
me, and I then resolved that I would be a poor, despised depend- 
ent no longer than I could help being so.” 

“ But, Helen, what was it I said that so alarmed your pride ?”’ 

“You had asked after my father, and inquired into the affairs 
of my family ; and when I, confiding in your friendship, and not 
wishing to deceive you in anything, told you all,—how my father 
had fled from his wronged creditors, for the sake of enjoying, un- 
disturbed by the law, his wealth and the society of an arch temp- 
tress, thus bringing disgrace, and misery, and death upon his 
wretched family,—you said that you thanked God you had no 
such disgraces to bear,—that your. family was one of a long line 
of ancéstry, who had no such blot upon their family escutcheon as 
this, and you hoped never would have.” 

“IT remember it. But did I not also say I sincerely pitied those 
who did, and would make them forget it if I had the power?” 

“Yes; you added that as a salve to my wounded feelings, but 
neither that nor the caress that accompanied it took away the sting 
that the comparison of our family connections inflicted.” 


“And yet, dear Helen, I did not mean to wound your feelings, 
and I have cursed the vanity that led me to speak those unlucky 
words not a little; for I loved you even then, dear Helen, and it 
was only to recommend myself to you that they were spoken, little 
dreaming that you would construe them to my disadvantage. I 
loved you then, as now, deeply and passionately, and I was just 
about to tell you so, and ask you to become my bride, when you 
left me so unceremoniously. I will confess that I had been brought 
up with such high notions of family honor that the thought of the 
disgrace brought upon yours by your unfeeling father, was painful 
to me; but still I knew you were not to blame for it, gnd I thought 
we should live so far away from him it need not materially affect 
our happiness. Thinking this, I had resolved to overlook it, and 
make you my wife, if I could win your affections, when your sud- 
den flight overthrew all my fond hopes, and turned back the over- 
flowing tide of affection upon my bursting heart, leading me to 
think I had deceived myself in believing that you returned my 
fond love, as I had hoped. And day by day, afterwards, your 
cold and somewhat scornful treatment strengthened this belief, till 
it became a settled conviction. Then I strove to hide my feelings 
under a mask of gaiety. I endeavored to think of you as little as 
possible, and when I did, calmly and coldly, as I did of others. 
T also sought to magnify your faults and depreciate your virtues 
and perfections in my own mind, and I thought I was succeeding 
in forgetting my love for you, when your entrance into society and 


into activity, and made me so fearful of losing you forever that 
my mind since that time has been continually agitated with con- 
tending emotions, and especially since Granger has been so partic- 
ular in his attentions. But I can bear this suspense no longer. 
I must know, Helen, whether you care or have ever cared for me, 
or whether another has won what I would give all the world to 
obtain. Will you not tell me this, dear Helen ?”’ he said, in a low 
and a slightly trembling tone. 

Helen was now as deeply agitated as himself, but she com- 
manded her voice to say : 

“Ae. I have decided never to marry any one, it can do you no 
good to know my secret thoughts.” 

“Then you do not love me, Helen; you have never loved me, 
but you do Granger, or some one else, of whose sentiments you 
are uncertain,” he said, with a pale cheek and anguished look. 
“ But tell me the truth, will you not, and end this agonizing sus- 
pense ?” said he, excitedly. 

The tears came into Helen’s eyes, as she looked with a pitying 
glance upon his pale, agitated features, and her heart swelled with 
a bursting sob as she rose and walked to the window to conceal 
her emotion. 

“ You are ungenerous, Helen, to one who loves you so devoted- 
ly,” he said, as he came to her side. 

“T know it,” sobbed Helen, unable now to command her feel- 
ings; “but would it do you any good to know that I have loved 
you as I never before loved mortal man, and that I do so now, 
when I must also tell you that I cannot marry you?” 

“O, yes, yes! that assurance alone fills my heart with joy,” he 
said, with a sudden gleam of pleasure lighting up his fine face. 
“ But tell me, dear Helen, why you will not marry me ?” 

“Because of the pride that fills your heart and that of your 
family, and the disgrace that must ever attach itself to mine.” 

“O, you will not—you cannot blast the whole happiness of both 
our lives for such a chimera?” said he, pleadingly. “Surely you 
will think better of it when you know how truly I love you,—how 
ready I am to forget, for your sake, all that can pain you.” 

“But your proud friends would not think it a chimera; they 
would not forget the disgrace attached to my name, nor would you 
always.” 

“I might not forget, it is true, but I could never blame you, and 
my friends need never know what might pain them.” 

“ But they would in the end find out the truth, and scorn mé for 
the deception.” 

“I do not think they would, and at any rate I am old enough to 
act for myself; and if I choose to marry a noble girl that I love, 
it is none of their business what her connections are, if I am satis- 
fied with them.” 


“‘ But it is their business. You are the only son of your parents. 
They have always treated you kindly. You are the hope and stay 
of their declining years, and ought to choose a wife who would 
please them, if possible.” 

“ But you yourself, Helen, did not think it right to sacrifice the 
whole happiness of your life to the wishes or even commands of 
your father,” said he, eagerly. 

“ But my case was very different from yours. I had been 
cruelly treated, as were my little brothers, for whom my heart was 
continually bleeding, and my father’s commands involved the 
sacrifice of honor and life, if not love ; for I should have died had 
I been compelled to submit to such ignominy.” 

“ But, Helen, had it been otherwise—had you then loved as you 
say now that you do love, and had your father always previously 
treated you kindly, would you have submitted to marry another, 
at his desire, whom you did not and knew you never could love, 
to please him ?”’ 

“Tt is a hard question,” said Helen, with a sad smile. “I 
would have done much to please him, had he been kind and con- 
tinued to command my respect; but in a question involving the 
happiness of a lifetime, I fear I should have been rebellious, and 
refused to yield to his wishes. I could have lived alone, and fore- 
gone the pleasure of living for and with the beloved one; but as 
to wedding one I disliked, or at least did not love, I believe I 
never could, even to please the best of parents.” 


“Then why will you not sympathize with me in that same posi- 
tion, dear Helen ?”’ he urged. 

“Tdo. LIcannot help it, and yet I know what is your duty, 
and perhaps it would not be so hard for you to do it as me.” 

“Why not?” 

“‘ Because our natures are so different. You, with your cheer- 
ful, friendly, and more changeable temperament, might love 
again; while I, with deep, strong passions, that make the whole 
under-current of my existence, am unchangeable.” 

“ You do me injusticc, Helen, in thus doubting the stability of 
my affections. I am naturally cheerful and lively, I confess, when 
no grief or care burdens my heart; but if I know myself, there is 
truth and constancy there, notwithstanding.” 

“QO, I do not doubt your truth, and perhaps I do not love you 
the less for your cheerful temper; but so long as such weighty 
obstacles exist to our union, it were better for us to avoid each 
other as much as possible.” 

“Avoid each other!’ said he, passionately. “Helen, can you 
love me, and yet counsel such an unpalatable doctrine ?” 

“ You know it is for the best now,” said she, mournfally ; “ but 
it would have been better if I had never told you the truth.” 

“No, no; I had rather a thousand times know it, if we never 
marry, Helen.” 

“ But will you be more content for the knowledge ?” 

“Content’—no. But I will not rest satisfied with a refusal, 
now that I am convinced you return my love. I will move moun- 


, tains of opposition but what I will win you at last.” 
the attentions you received there roused my long dormant feelings | 


“It is impossible; and it were betier for us both to separate at 
once, and not see each other every day, as we are in the habit of 
doing. We could sooner learn to forget each other.” 

“TI do not wish to forget, nor can you, if your love is un- 
changeable.” 

“We can try. Ihave for some time been thinking of setting 
up 4 little establishment of my own; and as the rooms over my 
shop are to be vacant in the spring, I think I shall take them, and 
remove th And I am the more anxious to do this, now that 
Paul is coming here, and then he, Willie and I can have a home, 
though a humble one, and not feel as if we were trespassing upon 
the dear friends here, who have been so kind and done so much 
for us already.” 

“ But they will not consent to it. Selina cannot spare you.” 

“T am of little use to her now, except as an occasional com- 
panion ; and if we were away, her family cares would be much 
lighter.” 

“ Well, if you go, you must take me with you, Helen ; for with- 
out the light of your presence here, the darkness and gloom would 
be unendurable.” 

The entrance of my father and Eugene at this moment, and the 
ringing of the tea-bell, put an end to the conversation, but it was 
often renewed afterwards, and I soon became aware of the state of 
affairs between the parties. Lynn himself told me, however, and 
not Helen, begging me to interfere in his behalf, and persuade her 
to hear to reason, as he said. I did so; and Howard, too, used 
his influence in behalf of his friend; but it was all in vain. She 
loved him tenderly and truly, she confessed, but she never would 
enter a family who despised and looked down upon her, as she 
knew Lynn’s would. 

But the winter wore away, and towards spring, Helen, unknown 
to all the family but me, went to spend the night with a poor wo- 
man of our acquaintance, who was ill with a fever. Her name 
was Granby; and being very poor, she had for some time been a 
pensioner upon our bounty. She had come from the States, and 
losing her husband on the way, she had sunk down hopeless and 
despairing, unable to cope with life’s hard realities, and hoping 
only to die, as she said, to get out of her misery. She was sick 
when we first made her acquaintance, and Helen had watched 
several times with her previously. Being now convalescent, she 
insisted upon Helen’s lying down with her upon this night, and 
she did so, but without undressing. 

Both were soon in a sound sleep, from which Helen was sud- 
denly awakened by the cry of “ Fire!” a loud, roaring noisc, and 
a suffocating sensation, while the smell of smoke was so strong 
she could scarcely breathe. Rising hastily, she jumped from the 
bed, and ran to the window that overlooked the street, to find it 
almost as light as day without, while the street was full of people, 


_ shouting and running hither and thither in the greatest confusion. 


She opened the window and looked down, to find that the flames 
were streaming from some of the lower windows of the very build- 
ing in whose fourth story they were. 

Wild with alarm, she ran back to the bed and awakened Mrs. 
Granby, who, forgetting her illness and previous longing for death, 
in her fears of a fate so terrible as that which now stared them in 
the face, started up with preternatural strength, and with Helen’s 
aid, wrapped herself in a dressing-gown and rose from the bed, to 
attempt seeking safety in flight. As they burst open the door that 
led to the staircase, the heat and smoke met them from the rooms 
below, where the fire originated, so dark and thick as almost to 
take away their breaths and quite extinguish their lamp; and a 
minute after, the bright forked flames followed the smoke, darting 
like serpent tongues up the dry wooden walls, and curling and 
writhing around the banisters, and up to the floor of the landing 
upon which they were standing, helpless and paralyzed with fear, 

“ Our escape is indeed cut off in this direction!” shrieked Mrs. 
Granby. ‘ We must try the back passageway.” 

“T do not know the way,” said Helen, fearfully. 

“Well, I do, and it is our only hope of escape. 0, if that 
should be on fire, what would become of us, Miss Cameron ?” 

She dragged Helen after her, and opened the door to meet the 
roaring flames. ‘The whole staircase was in a bright blaze, hiss- 
ing and crackling, and sending up volumes of fiery sparks, and 
the flames were curling around the pannels of the door, which 
was only three feet from the stairway, just as Mrs. Granby opened 
it, and with a wild shriek fell forwards into the roaring flames. 

“ Merciful God!” echoed Helen, starting back, and clutching at 
the burning pannels just in time to save herself from a like fate. 

For a second she stood paralyzed by the awful fate of her 
friend; but the intense heat soon caught her dress on fire, and 
drove her back to the room they had occupied for a refuge. 
Smothering the fire upon her garments with her hands, she again 
flew to the window, and looked down hopelessly upon the throng 
of people and the engines, which were now being withdrawn from 
the immediate vicinity of the building. 

“What did it mean ?”’ she asked herself. “ Why should they 
give over their efforts, while a hope remained of saving the build- 
ing?’ But the answer came to her soon enough, as she looked 
along the whole front of the house to find that the flames were 
bursting from the roof and every window but her own and those 
immediately below it. For it was a front corner room in the 
fourth story, apparently the furtherest from the origin of the fire, 
and that was the only reason it had thus far escaped the flames. 
O, what a thrill of agony and déspair pierced her heart as this 
conviction forced itself upon her mind ! 

“O, must I die thus—so young, so unprepared? O, save me, 
save me! Will no one come to my rescue?” she shrieked, in de- 
spairing tones, as she tossed her white arms aloft to attract the 
attention of the multitude below, who now, for the first time, 
became aware that one of the inmates of the dwelling had not 
escaped, but still stood motionless and awe-struck by the immi- 
nent danger, not daring to encounter the peril of trying to save 
her when the brick wall was expected to fall every moment. 

In the hundreds of pale, motionless, upturned faces, she read 
the terrible truth, and with it the calmness of despair settled upon 
her wildly beating heart. Her reasoning powers returned to her. 
She looked up to the glowing sky, and then down upon the stone 
pavement, and wondered if it were possible for her to reach it and 
live. Reason said “ No ;” but then was it worse to die thus than 
to be scorched with the writhing flames? There was at least one 
spark of hope in the former mode, but none in the latter. With 
an agonized prayer to God for mercy and assistance, she set her 
foot upon the window sill for the terrible leap, when a new idea 
came to her mind. 

She flew back to the bed, and dragging it up by main. strength 
near the window, she threw off the ticks and attempted to loosen 
the cord, but-in vain. Then she tore up the sheets and blankets 
with eager, trembling fingers, tied them all together, and fasten- 
ing one end to the bedstead, she threw the other out of the win- 
dow, to find with bitter disappointment that it did not near reach 
the pavement. But there was no time to be lost in further expe- 
dients ; the danger was every moment growing more imminent, 
and she dared not wait another instant. She had forgotten the 
sea of upturned faces—everything, in fact, but her own danger, 
her hope in God’s mercy, which she earnestly implored, and 
reasonable precautions for her own safety. Throwing out the 
sacks of straw and feathers which composed the bed as near be- 
neath the window as possible, she mounted the window sill, and 
by the light of the flames, began to let herself carefully down from 
the dizzy height. 

Half-way down she got in safety, and then she was seized with 
a sudden fit of trembling. She thought the wall was already fall- 
ing; her head grew dizzy; she clutched her frail support with 
trembling fingers, and hung suspended in midair. O, the terrible 
concentrated agony of that moment! ere a voice in trumpet tones, 
heard above the loud roaring of the flames, called to her to “‘ Hold 
fast!” and a minute afterwards she felt herself clasped in strong 
arms, borne safely to the ground, and carried with wild speed to 
a place of safety, amid the loud shouts and wild huzzas, that rent 
the air, from the lips of the excited multitude, who were as ready, 
as such crowds usually are, to extol deeds of noble daring in 
others, which their own cowardice would prevent their performing 
themselves. There came a loud crash; the air was filled with 
flying sparks and flaming brands, and the tall building fell—a 
heap of smouldering ruins. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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HAWAIIAN GIRLS. 


SCENES IN HAWAII, SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

The interesting pictures on this page, illustrative of the cus- 
toms and character of the Sandwich isiands, are specimens of 
the engravings in a volume just issued by James Munroe & Co., 
Boston and Cambridge, entitled “Kiana: a Tradition of Ha- 
waii.”’” The book is exquisitely printed, and has many steel 

as well as wood engravings. It is from the pen of James J. 
Jarves, the author of the “ History of the Hawaiian Islands,” 
of those very clever and popular books, “ Parisian Sights,” 
and “Italian Sights,” of the more important “Art Hints,” and 
of other productions. If we are not mistaken, this is his first 
attempt at fiction, and also the first romance, the scene of 
which is laid in the Sandwich Islands. Mr. Jarves has suc- 
ceeded well in his undertaking, and produced a story replete 
with interest, and valuable for the truthfulness of the descri 
tions of manners, customs and scenery interwoven with his 
narrative. The tradition on which the tale is founded is thus 
narrated by the author :—‘ Eighteen generations of kings pre- 
vious to Kamehameha I., during the reign of Kahoukapa, or 
Kiana, there arrived at Hawaii a white priest, bringing with 
him an idol, which, by his persuasion, was enrolled in the 
calendar of the Hawaiian gods, and a temple erected for its 
service. The stranger priest acquired great influence, and left 
a reputation for goodness that was green in the memories of 
the people of Hawaii three centuries later. Another statement 
adds that a vessel was wrecked on the island, and the captain 
and his sister reached the shore, where they were kindly re- 
ceived and adopted into the families of the chiefs. Without 
enlarging-here upon the tradition, and the light my subsequent 
researches threw upon it, I will simply state that I became 
convinced that a Spanish priest, woman and several men were 
rescued from a wreck, landed and lived on Hawaii, acquired 
wer and consideration from their superior knowledge, and 
for a while were even regarded as gods. Some of them inter- 
married with the aborigines, and their blood still exists (or did 
recently) among certain families, who pride themselves greatly 
upon their foreign origin. Other traces of their existence are 
perceptible in the customs, ideas and 
even the language of the natives, which 
last has a number of words strikingly 
analogous to the Spanish of the same 
meaning. Captain Cook found among 
them a remnant of a sword-blade and 
another bit of iron. They were not 
strangers to this metal, and as no ores 
exist in their soil, they could have de- 
rived their knowledge solely from for- 
eign intercourse. Soon after the con- 
of Mexico, three 
vessels upon an exploring expedition 
to California. ‘After sailin as far as 
29° north, one was sent back to report 
progress. ‘The other two held on, and 
were never heard from. Why may 
not one of these be the vessel that was 
wrecked on Hawaii? The winds would 
naturally drive her in that direction, 
and the date of the expedition agrees, 
so far as can be made out from Ha- 
waiian chronology, with the time of 
‘the first arrival of white men on that 
island Indeed, at that period of mari- 
time discovery, white men could come 
from no other quarter. For my part, 
I believe that a port of Mexico was 
the starting point of the wrecked party 
—a conjecture which derives some 
plausibility from the fact that when the 
natives offered the whites bananas and 
other tropical fruits, they were familiar 
with them, which would be the case if 
they came from Tehuantepec, whence 
Cortez fitted out his vessel. To abso- 
lutely identify the white strangers of 
Hawaii with the missing ships of Cor- 


tez, it is not now possible; but the interest in 
them, left thus isolated from civilization amid 
savages, upon an island in the centre of the then 
unknown ocean, is peculiar. oy tp have I 
always been curious to trace the fate of the soli- 
tary white woman—a waif of refinement cast thus 
on a barbarous shore,—and of the priest, too, to 
learn how far their joint influence tempered the 
heathenism into which they were thrown, or 
whether they were finally overcome by paganism. 
Twelve years , while amid the scenery de- 
scribed in this volume, and the customs and tra- 
ditions of the natives were fresh in my mind, I 
began to pen their history; but other objects 
prevented my going on, until the past winter, 
when leisure and the advice of friends, pleased 
with the subject, prompted its completion. The 
descriptions of the natural features of this re- 
markable island, of the religion, customs, govern- 
ment and conditions of its aborigines, as well as 
the events in general, are as faithful transcripts, 
in words, of the actual, to my personal knowl- 
edge, as it is in my power to give.”—The first 
engraving represents a group of Hawaiian girls 
in their aboriginal costume. One of these—a 
type of the beauties of the island—is thus de- 
scribed :—No fawn could tread lighter than she 
trod. aly motion was lithe and elastic. Her 
limbs were full and tapering, beautifully propor- 


A SANDWICH ISLAND FEAST. 


tioned, and her flesh soft yet springy. With so 
few summers she was mature in person, having 
in this climate attained thus early that perfection 
of physical development which marks the most 
seductive period of woman. The fineness of her 
hands, the tapering fingers and nicely adjusted 
wrists, the velvet softness of her clear olive skin, 
and through which the blood could be distinctly 
seen underlying it with richer color, and her 

roud, yet graceful carriage, showed that she be- 
anol to the highest rank. She was indeed one 
of nature’s pets. Her face was open and sunny. 
To one who rigidly exacted the fineness of Gre- 
cian outline in each feature of the face, some 
fault might be found with the fulness of the lip 
and nostril. But this was so slight that it was 
lost in the generous, loving smile, laughing, sen- 
snous eye, sympathy in the joyful and beautiful 
whieh sparkled in her countenance. This, with 
a consciousness of rank, and a dignity which had 
never suffered from the passions of rivalry and 
ambition, made Liliha—for such was the name 
of the maiden—a specimen of natural loveliness, 
which the salons of civilization might not excel, 
except in the acquired refinements of intellectual 


A CHIEFTAIN IN HIS HUT. 


life. One of our engravings represents an island chieftain 
indolently stretched upon a mat within his cabin, fanned and 
watched by his attendant guards. Another picture represents 
an aristocratic belle of the olden time, her enormous obesity, 
being a sign of high birth and breeding. Next we produce a 
representation of a native feast, in which roast pig figures 
among the chiefest delicacies. This festival is held in honor 
of the European guests, on whom the islanders are pressing 
their hospitalities. Hospitality, says our author, was a com- 
mon virtue. There was no beggary, as there was no need of 
begging, for the simple wants of the natives were easily sup- 
plied. The poorest man never refused food to his worst ene- 
my, should he enter his house and demand it. Indeed, so 
freely were presents made, that the absolute law of “meum 
and tuum,” as it exists among commercial races, with its pro- 
geny of judges aud gaols, locks and fetters, had with them 
scarcely a defined meaning. Where there was so much trust 
and generosity, any violation of them met with prompt and 
severe retribution. Theft was visited upon the offender by the 
injured party, even if the weaker, by the seizure of every mov- 
able article belonging to him. In this wild justice they were 
sustained by the whole population. If the property of a high 
chief suffered, the thief was sometimes placed in an old canoe, 
bound hand and foot, and set adrift upon the ocean. The 
remaining pictures represent a “ place of sacrifice,” and a war 
canoe propelled by sail and oar. The chieftain in command. 
is thus described in “ Kiana:’”—Among their chiefs was one 
named Pohaku, who had acquired by his superior courage and 
fierceness an ascendency over all the others. He was dark, 
even for a native; his hair short and crispy; his eyes blood- 
shot; nostrils thick and wide spread, and his lips heavy and 
full, showing, when open, a mouth in which great milky-white 
teeth appeared like scattered tombstones in a graveyard, 
many having been knocked out in the various fights in which 


he had been engaged. His frame and muscles were those of 


a bull, and his strength prodigious. Brute force was his tenure 
of power, for with all the respect of the Hawaiians for inherit- 
ed rank, he was so bad a tyrant that 
nothing but a convenient opportunity 
had been wanting for them long before 
to have rid themselves of him. So 
malicious was his vanity, that he had 
been known to cut off the leg of a man 
more richly tattooed than his own. 
To mangle faces, whose beauty inspired 
him with jealousy, was a common pas- 
time. Thankful were the possessors 
if their entire heads were spared. Even 
a handsome head of hair was sufficient 

rovocation to cause the owner to be 
veheaded. To this malevolence he 
joined a mania for building. What 
with his wars, cruelties and constant 
consumption of time in his rude works, 
his immediate tenants had a hard ser- 
vice, so that it was not surprising that 
they took every occasion to desert to 
the territories of Kiana, who kindly 
received all who claimed his protection. 
Others retreated further into the savage 
wilderness, and there became petty 
robbers, a further pest to the little in- 
dustry that could exist under such a 
ruler, and on so precarious a soil. It 
will be understood that “ Kiana” treats 
only of the past of the Sandwich Islands, 
and that past forms a striking contrast 
to the present time, when Christianity 
and civilization have completely revo- 
lutionized the country. In this work 
the Sandwich Islanders have found 
their best and most active friends 
among the Americans, who have 
watched over their welfare with assidu- 
ous care and untiring zeal. 
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BEREAVEMENT. 
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BY JAMES FRANELIN FITTS. 


"Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.—Tznxxyson. 


There have been longings in my heart, 
Desires which I might not remove— 

... Desires intense to live and love, 

From loves and lovers base apart : 


Hopes that the fair ideal I drew. 
sad not be rudely snatched away : 
t E might not be left the prey 
Of promise blighted and untrue. 


Yet, if the grave shall widely yawn, 
Ana grasp away that pure ideal, 
Too truly prove it to be real 

As others ‘neath the marbled lawn, 


It seemeth meet that I should say. 

“ This love hath not been all in vain: 
Tn truth, it may no more remain 

To raise my heart, to cheer my way ; 


* But still, the memory of those hours 
Assusges and abates the pain— 
As we receive perfume again 
From broken, withered, cast-out flowers.” 


Again, the heart is not a cold 
Or lukewarm principle, to die 
With friends who perish, and to lie 
With them forever ‘neath the mould; 


But rather like the sweet wind-harp : 
The gentle breeze that wakes its strings 
May wander off—another flings 

The woof of music o'er its warp. 


O, be it even so with thee, 
Bereaved one !—thy love hath barned 
Too fervently to be inurned 

Forever ‘neath the cypress-tree. 


By wisely loving thou shalt hold 
Thy heart from groping in the dust: 
Shalt thus create a holy trust, 
Embalm within the new the old! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
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CHRISTMAS AT HOME. 


BY MRS. MARY MAYNARD. 


I sroop on the deck of the noble steamer which was to bear 
me away from my native land far over the broad Atlantic to that 
fair English home of which I had so long dreamed. There was 
a bewildering confusion of voices, a hurried rushing to and fro of 
busy feet, and the usual amusing display attending the departure 
of a large vessel from our wharves ; interesting enough to those 
who can look on unconcerned, but scarcely so pleasant when one’s 
self is about to venture on the treacherous waves. 

I know I am cowardly—I make no attempt to deny it—and 
particularly am I so when I feel that between me and those cold, 
dark, all-devouring waves there are but a few frail planks, secure 
and safe-looking enough when seen in our harbors, but O, how 
insignificant when given over to the fury of the wild ocean! I 
talked and laughed, and feigned cheerfulness as I stood there, but 
it was for the sake of my companion, who already felt unhappy 
enough about my departure. Most unexpectedly prevented from 
accompanying me by business difficulties, he was far from feeling 
contented to see me depart with no companion but my maid, and 
nothing but the circumstances under which I was going would 
have induced him to allow it. 

“I would that I could go with you, Mary,” he said; “for I 
have many fears about this voyage; but you know as matters 
stand with the firm at present it is impossible for me to leave. 
We know not the hour that some failure may so embarrass us as 
to cause our house also to fall.” 

“Tam very well aware of it, and I beg that you will be quite 
easy about me and my journey. It is not tho first time I have 
travelled, and I trust that it will not be the last.” 

“I trust not. And now may God guard you, my own, and 
grant us to meet in safety !” 

My assumed cheerfulness was considerably shaken by the tone 
of these last words ; but it is no time for sentiment when steam- 
boat bells are ringing, and the raising of the plank at the gang- 
way has spoiled many a tender farewell. It is not my intention 
to give an account of the voyage, as it has very little to do with 
my story; but before proceeding any further, I must explain 
something of my position, and reasons for visiting England at 
this time. 

I had been an orphan for nearly two years, and for several 
months the guardian appointed by my father had been dead, thus 
leaving me almost alone in America ; for I had never been blessed 
with brothers and sisters, and my parents had come alone from 
their English home to the new world. I say I was alone; but I 
am wrong, for never had maiden more devoted friend and lover 
than was the son of my deceased guardian to me. We had been 
betrothed at the bedside of my dying mother, when I was little 
more than‘a child ; our promises had been renewed and blessed 
by my father in his last hour, and it had never entered into the 
head of either of us to dispute their wishes. My father had laid 


no restrictions on us, but he had mentioned in his will that unless 
my guardian thought otherwise, he would wish me to remain sin- 
gle until I was twenty-one, and particularly that I should spend 
one of these years in England with his friends. Of course both 
Harry and I obeyed these injunctions implicitly ; and we decided 
that the year abroad should be the last one before our marriage, 
so that we might return together to our native land. Circum- 
stances, however, changed our plans somewhat. The firm in 
which Harry was a partner became involved through connection 
with parties in California. The head partner was obliged to make 
a hasty journey to that land of hopes and fears ; Harry was com- 
pelled to give up his contemplated year abroad, and stay at home 
to look after the interests of the firm ; and I was under the noces- 
sity of crossing the ocean without an escort. 

Of my voyage I shall say nothing; it was the usual routine of 
eating, drinking and sleeping, interestingly varied with sea-sick- 
ness. I took but little pleasure in anything after the first day, 
being one of those unfortunate victims of bile, whose sufferings 
approach the nearest to martyrdom of anything on earth. Most 
welcome to me was the sight of land. I could have screamed 
for joy when I first set my feet on shore, and my thankfulness had 
reached its height when, safe from the terrors of the sea and the 
dangers of the railroad, I was welcomed beneath the hospitable 
roof of Mansel House. 

My first impressions were delightful. Everywhere was com- 
fort, from the bright coal fire that illumined the richly furnished 
parlor to the cosy chamber with its old-fashioned high bed, heav- 
ily draped with fawn-colored moreen, trimmed with black velvet. 
I was much affected at the meeting with my mother’s parents, 
those revered relatives whose memory was so dear to her. My 
grandmother could think of nothing but her lost child (my mother 
had been her favorite from childhood), and there was much of 
deep sorrow in her greeting; but my grandfather led me to the 
light, and pushing back my disarranged hair, viewed me steadily 
for a few moments, then drawing a sigh of relief pronounced me 
a “true Dumayne ” ‘to the group of curious and interested young 
folks who had flocked around me. And that group, how it ex- 
cited my surprise to see them when I had been led to believe there 
were none younger than the master and mistress. 


“Don’t you know it is Christmas time? The whole family 
gather under the old roof once every year, and you have come 
just in time to see all your relatives at once.” 

This speech explained the mystery. How strange that I should 
have forgotten all about Christmas and its joyful reunions, its fes- 
tive occasions, so dear to every English man and woman. 

“T had no idea I had half so many relations,” I replied, gaz- 
ing somewhat nervously on the variety of smiling faces around 
me. 
A general laugh went round the room, and a tall, graceful lad 
at my side was the first to reply. 

“This is the twenty-second of the month, cousin Mary; to-day 
brought ten, probably to-morrow will bring twenty, and it is al- 
together likely that the next day will witness the arrival of thirty 
more, to partake of grandfather’s hospitality.” 

“Not all Dumaynes, surely ?” I answered, beginning to feel 
that I was of very small importance amid such an avalanche of 
connections. 

“Yes, my dear child, all Dumaynes; and proud and happy 
am I to see them gather around the old hearthstone every year; 
happier than ever this year, to have the stray lamb of our flock 
with us.” And my warm-hearted and kind old grandfather drew 
me to his side and kissed me, while I saw a tear glittering in his 
eye. “ You and our dear Mansel must this year be the especial 
objects of our attention and love; and I know that your cousins 
will make you feel so by their kindness.” 

There was a murmur of satisfaction among the assembled party 
at these words, which told well for my happiness; and truly, if 
attention and kindness can make a person happy, that person 
ought to have been me for the next three weeks. 

Among the girls I had noticed one beautiful blonde, with the 
richest curls I ever beheld falling over her fair neck and shoulders. 
She seemed very shy, and I noticed that grandma Dumayne 
seemed to depend on her for the carrying of orders to the house- 
keeper, and other kind offices. As she moved about among the 
others I could not get a good look at her face, but I saw that her 
every movement was grace itself. 

“ She is Blanche Dumayne, our orphan cousin,” said my tall 
neighbor, who had spoken of the numerous arrivals. ‘ She is 
grandma’s favorite, and the beauty of the family.” 

“You are wrong this time, Tom,” answered a very rosy- 
cheeked, fair-haired youngster who had sat watching me very in- 
tently for half an hour. “ Wait till cousin Mary sees Augusta, I 
know she will say she is the handsomest.” 

“Well, have it your own way, Johnny; but Blanche is cer- 
tainly the best, and many think her the prettiest, too.” 

I have but a confused remembrance of that evening, of the 
many strange faces, the different voices, the pleasant tea-table, 
with its old-fashioned china (every piece having a different land- 
scape view of the most celebrated houses in England), and then 
my grandfather’s good-night kiss and blessing, and my grand- 
mother’s careful direction that my personal comfort should be 
attended to. 

The sun was high in the heavens ere I awoke from the refresh- 
ing slumber induced by fatigue and that luxurious couch. I was 
admiring the fantastic carving of the great black posts, when the 
drapery was parted gently and the beautiful head of the graceful 
Blanche, with all those pale golden curls, came bending over my 
pillow. Seeing that I was awake, she looped up the curtains, and 
let in a glow of sunshine full upon her own figure. If I had 
thought her lovely the night before, I was entranced now, so per- 


fect, so angelic, seemed her beauty. But I had little time to dwell 
upon it, for the door suddenly opened with no gentle hand and a 
tall, queenly-looking girl entered. She came directly to me, say- 
ing, as she too helped to gather up the voluminous drapery : 

“ They told me that I should find the little Yankee here, and 
as I was very anxious to see her I thought I would take the 
trouble to come up.” 

I did not like either the words or the tone in-which they wero 
spoken, and I saw by Blanche’s countenance as she introduced 
“cousin Angusta Lancey,” that she too felt annoyed. I think 
Augusta very soon found out that “the little Yankee” was not 
to be patronized, for her manner changed rapidly. She was just 
nineteen, of the fairest complexion that could possibly be called 
brunette, with great brown eyes (telling a little too much of tho 
fiery temper of the owner), the richest profusion of dark hair, 
worn like Blanche’s in heavy curls; and as she stood before mo I 
did not wonder that the boys should dispute her precedence with 
even my “ beauty Blanche.” 


She had not removed her bonnet, which was of rich @atk brown 
velvet, with & coppery hue, profusely trimmed with velvet flowers, 
in fact, just such & bonnet as not one person in fifty could have 
worn, but it just suited her style. Everything about her looked 
just like that bonnet, magnificent, costly, and uncommon. I dis- 
liked her from the first instant she spoke, and before I had been 
in her company an hour I knew that she was one to be dreaded. 

“Who is Mansel?” I asked, remembering for the first time 
what had been said the night before. 

Neither replied, but I saw Augusta’s penctrating eyes fixed on 
Blanche with a look that made me quiver all over. The latter 
was very busy folding and unfolding the lace collar I was about 
to put on; I could not see her face. Augusta spoke at last. 

“Mansel? QO! he is the heirof Dumayne, grandfather’s favor- 
ite, the happy mortal who is to own all these broad lands some 
day, and who now has more money than he knows how to spend 
properly. He has been abroad for seven years ; is very accom- 
plished, very handsome, very proud ; is perfectly his own master, 
and has nothing to do, or rather does nothing but win fair ladies’ 
hearts and fling them away, for amusement. Is not that a correct 
description, Blanche ?”’ 

I saw the fair face now, and it was crimson with blushes, while 
her confusion was distressing. Evidently there was some secret 
here, something painful too, or why that unexplainable tone in 
Augusta’s voice? Why the distress so plain in her cousin’s 
expressive countenance? I resolved to unravel the mystery. 

The arrivals this day wore even beyond Tom’s number: uncles, 
aunts and cousins. I was tired of introductions. The next; the 
twenty-fourth, there were not so many. I had a slight headache, 
and kept my room. At sunset the housekeeper came in to inform 
her lady that the guests had all arrived—the last party had come. 
My grandmother went down to receive them. I crept down the 
back way through the long, gloomy halls and corridors and 
reached the garden after a long search. The weather was quite 
mild, very different from our Christmas weather in America. I 
found a very handsome arbor, thickly shaded with evergreen, 
drew my shawl closely about me, and sat down to think. My 
meditations were not long. A heavy step on the gravel walk, 
and a tall, dark figure at the entrance of my retreat effectually 
banished my musings. The last beams of the setting sun cameo 
brightly in, showing us plainly to each other. “The stranger was 
very dark and foreign looking, with heavy black whiskers and 
moustache. He raised his cap on seeing me, then advancing a 
step, held out his hand frankly. 

“ Cousin Mary, I know.” 

There was no resisting that voice and manner. I placed my 
hand in his. 

“ And you are Cousin Mansel.” 

I was not long in unravelling the mystery between Augusta 
and Blanche. Both loved Mansel, the one for his vast posses- 
sions, his wealth and the position he could give his wife ; the other 
for his thousand good qualities of heart and mind, his devoted at- 
tention to herself, his universal kindness and good temper. I 
have never met with another so blest with agreeablo manners, so 
gifted as a companion, so beloved as a friend. I could not won- 
der at Blanche’s secret love or Grandfather Dumayne’s undis- 
guised partiality. 

Augusta’s quick eye had alone penetrated poor Blanche’s feel- 
ings, I believe long before the young girl herself understood them. 
But Mansel dreamed not of the unhappiness his favorite cousin 
was enduring, and while her coldness and distance pained him, it 
gave Augusta an excellent opportunity to estrange them and grat- 
ify her jealousy, for Augusta was jealous, and jealousy with her 
was madness. 

On Christmas day there were many valuable presents ex- 
changed, as well as many whose sole worth was the feeling with 
which they were given. Mansel forgot no one; but we had all 
seen a beautiful miniature in a costly locket, and many were the 
speculations as to who would be the fortunate recipient. ‘The day 
passed over, however, and no one had been blessed with the pre- 
cious likeness. Blanche’s present was a delicate ring, composed 
of a jewelled forget-me-not, the band formed of the slender gold 
leaves and stem. ‘The tears were in her blué eyes more than once 
during the day ; perhaps she wept to think how needless was the 
implied request. As I never wore ornaments, my gift was of a 
different nature, and more valuable than silver or gold,—a large, 
handsomely-bound book filled with exquisite sketches from nature, 
the very gems of natural beauties he had seen in his travels. A 
rich and costly dress was Mansel’s gift to Grandmother Dumayne, 
such a dress as is never met with except in the East. 

“JT will wear it at the party on New Year's Eve,” she said. 
“ It will please him, dear boy, to think I set such a value on his 
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. presents.” And straightway the beautiful silk was consigned to 
the dressmaker, with orders to have it done within the week. 

As I was not inclined to associate much with the young people, 
Mansel gave me a large portion of his attention, so large a por- 
tion that Augusta grew jealous of me at last. We disliked each 
other, but had kept, up an appearance of friendliness until the 
night before New Year’s Eve, when she undertook to find fault 
with my behaviour, commencing by asking if “all engaged ladies 
in America acted with as little restraint.” One angry word 
brought on another, and as neither had any friendly feelings for 
the other, it ended by my informing her that I could see through 
the whole plan of her conduct towards Mansel and Blanche, and 
warning her that I would thwart her schemes if I could. Instead 
of feeling ashamed or alarmed at my threats, she boldly acknow- 
ledged the truth, and dared me to do my worst. 

“I wish Blanche was more like you,” she said, in her peculiar 
taunting manner ; “ there would be some satisfaction then in con- 
quering her ; but she is so easily made to believe anything, that it 
is hardly worth while to deceive her. You may spare yourself 
the trouble of interfering, for I shall marry Mansel Dumayne in 
spite of you all. I have got the cards in my own hands, and be- 
lieve me, I shall play them to the best advantage. ‘To-morrow 
night at the ball I mean that all this shall be ended.” 


I resolved, if I could do nothing else, to explain to the young 
man some few actions of Augusta’s which would not involve 
Blanche, and yet would put a stop to the former’s machinations. 
But next morning soon after breakfast I had the mortification of 
seeing him drive away from the hall door. The ladies kept their 
rooms the most of the day preparing for the evening; but Tom 
came to my door during the afternoon and asked permission to 
have ten minutes’ conversation. He was very much disturbed 
about something, and I had no difficulty in finding out that 
Blanche’s changed manner was the cause of his trouble. 

“I know there’s some mischievous plotting going on between 
Augusta and Johnny’s oldest brother,” he said. “I don’t like 
him, and I don’t mind telling you, Cousin Mary, that I hate 
Augusta as much as I love Blanche.” 

“But why should Johnny and Lancey Dumayne dislike 
Blanche?” I asked, anxious to find out all I could of the position 
and feelings of the parties. 

“Why, their mother was a Lancey, Augusta’s aunt, and they 
have always been jealous that Grandma Dumayne should adopt 
Blanche in preference to Augusta. Grandma has a very large 
fortune, you know, and she intends leaving it to Blanche. Then 
Lancey hates her because she refused his addresses ; she told him 
they were both too young; so now he has joined Augusta, and I 
know they are both contriving something to annoy her ; for she is 
miserable, and looks so pala that I fear she will get sick.” 


“ You say you love Blanche, Cousin Tom. Do you think you 
love her well enough to make her happy at the expense of your 
own feelings ?”’ 

He got up and came close to me. His face was very pale, and 
I knew by his manner that he was putting a restraint on himself. 

“ You know more of this affair than Ido, Mary. What is it? 
what are they trying to do?” 

“You have not answered my question yet,” I replied. 

“Yes, I would do anything to make Blanche happy.” 

“ Anything? Would you help to give her to another ?” 

He started violently. 

“O, it is not so bad as that! That’s very hard, Mary.” 

I had resolved to try him thoroughly before telling him my sus- 
picions, I had judged very favorably of his heart and principles, 
and I was not mistaken in my good opinion. 

“You must forgive my hesitation,” he said, after a minute’s 
silence. “It is a cruel disappointment to me, for Blancho has 
long been my ideal of perfection. But I had no right to deceive 
myself. No one knows of my delusion, and I leave my secret in 
your safe keeping.” 

“She shall never know it,” I answered. 

“ And now tell me what you know of this mysterious grief of 
my dear cousin’s,”—he laid a peculiar stress on the last word. 
** At the same time I must think you are mistaken in regard to 
her having a lover. It has always been a cause of surprise in the 
family that she should reject every offer, and she has had some 
unexceptionable ones.” 

I told him all I knew and all Augusta had said tome. He 
gave no sign of surprise when I mentioned Mansel, but I thought 
he turned a shade paler as he said : 

“I might have known it. Dear Blanche!” 

“ Augusta has missed it this time,”’ he said, when I had finished. 
“ There has been a long standing debt between her and I, and 
now I will pay it off with interest.” 

“You must do nothing rashly, Tom,” I said, alarmed at his 
sudden temper. 

“ Never fear; I will be calm enough. And I must give you 
the credit of having found all this out with an acuteness thor- 
oughly—”: 

“ Yankee,” I intorrupted, laughingly. 


Blanche came for me to go down to the ball room. She was 
looking bewitchingly beautiful. Her dress of white lace over 
pink silk was most becoming. I could have sat and admired her 
for hours. 

7 0; Mary, what lovely white roses !” she exclaimed, taking up 
my bouquet. “I can guess whose thoughtfulness brought you 
these. They told me he was here talking to you to-day for an 
hour. Dear, kind Tom.” 

“ That was all that was wanting to complete your dress,” I 
said, as I fastened a rosebud in the lace folds of her dress, and 
another in her hair. 


I made no allusion to the donor of the fragrant gift. The ball- 
room was a magnificent scene, brilliantly lighted and filled with 
happy guests. I looked for Augusta, and at last saw her in one 
of the deep windows talking with young Lancey Dumayne. On 
seeing us she came out under the light of the great chandelier, 
and never had I seen her look more beautiful. She wore a close- 
fitting waist of brilliant crimson velvet, a very full and flowing 
skirt of thin white materials, and her hair, instead of falling in 
curls as usual, was braided and wound round her head in a rich 
dark coronet. She wore jewels on her arms and neck; they 
flashed from her white fingers, and glistened among the heavy 
braids of her hair. I never yet saw any one who could wear so 
many ornaments and look so well; they became her, they were 
suited to her. 

Mansel had been making the tour of the room with Grandma 
Dumayne on his arm ; he now brought her to us, and was turning 
to speak to Blanche, when Augusta touched him on the arm and 
called his attention to some trifling thing. There had been a de- 
lay about the music, but it now burst forth from the gallery; at 
the same instant Lancey Dumayne came and asked Blanche to be 
his partner ; the quadrilles were formed in a few minutes. Man- 
sel led his companion away, and Tom gave me a look that said 
as plain as words, “they have outwitted us this time.” I was 
much annoyed, for I knew it was part of a plan; and I had seen 
Mansel’s start of pleased surprise when he first beheld the 
white roses Blanche wore. I knew if left to themselves they 
would both be happy, but I dreaded Augusta’s influence, and 
could scarcely keep back tears of vexation on seeing how sadly 
Blanche walked through the figure. Augusta talked in a low and 
earnest tone, and Mansel’s brow was clouded as if the subject was 
an unpleasant one. When the first set was ended, I seated myself 
with Blanche in one of the deep windows and looked on. She 
complained of fatigue, and said she should dance no more. 


My mind was dwelling on a far different scene, where I had 
last danced in the great kitchen of an old-fashioned New England 
farmhouse, where Harry and I had been invited to spend Thanks- 
giving. I missed him from my side now, and felt far less happy 
in this stately mansion, surrounded by all these stylish people, 
than I did when gaily dancing to the music of black Sambo’s 
cracked violin, and joining in the hearty laugh raised at the ex- 
pense of some of the unlucky beaux, whose awkward blunders 
but added to our cheerfulness. My reverie was interrupted by 
feeling Blanche’s hand tremble violently in mine, and looking up 
Isaw Mansel beside us. He had come to ask her to dance, but it 
was quite evident that she was not able. He looked much hurt 
at her refusal, and asked in a low tone if she was really unwilling. 
I pitied her, for I knew that she had suffered until her strength 
would endure but little more. 

“I cannot understand you, Blanche,” he said, very gently, but 
still with firmness. “ You are an enigma; you scarce speak when 
I address you. You will not dance with me, and yet you gave 
me hope, and honored me by wearing my flowers.” 

“ Your flowers !” she exclaimed, with surprise. ‘“O, I did not 
know they were yours.” And again came over her fair face that 
deep painful blush I had seen once before. 

“T understand it all now,” he said, coldly, and turning away. 

Blanche made a movement as if she would have retained him, 
but he did aot see her, and she turned her face to the window and 
gasped once or twice as if for breath. 

“ Are you in pain, Blanche?” I asked, seeing her press her 
hand heavily on her side. 

“ Yes, a little,” she answered, faintly. ‘Ihave had it before 
this evening. It is a suffocating feeling, but I shall soon get over 
it. I must not let them see that anything is the matter,” she 
whispered, hurriedly, as Augusta approached ; and rising, she 
went towards her grandmother, and I was astonished to see how 
well she dissembled her feelings and joined in the pleasant con- 
versation of the old folks. 

“ Tt cannot last long,” was my inward idea, and I was right. 

I passed an hour in conversation with some of the gentlemen 
who felt an interest in America and American people, and they 
were amused at my “ intense republican principles,” as they styled 
them. Wearied at last of listening to their predictions of the 
downfall of our nation, and the certain end of all republics, I 
tnrned away and joined Tom, who had been waiting impatiently 
forme. He looked weary, too, and anything but satisfied. 


“T cannot make this mystery out,” he said, in reply to my 
question. ‘“ But I think that Augusta is trying to make Mansel 
believe that Blanche is receiving Lancey’s attentions favorably, 
and knowing what we all know about Lancey, it is enough to in- 
jure her seriously in his opinién. You know he is very plain 
spoken, and I myself heard him say to. grandma that Lancey was 
not a proper associate for his cousins. Augusta knows that I am 
watching her ; but she is artful enough to deceive anybody, and if 


she can only part Blanche and Mansel to-night, she will have™ 


everything her own way, as he intends returning home with her 
to-morrow.” 

We danced the old year out and the new year in, in most ap- 
proved style, and to have seen the cheerful faces then, few would 
have suspected the uneasy hearts in the gay party. Half an hour 
afterwards Blanche came to me with a little scrap of paper on 
which was written in pencil : 

“ Come to the conservatory for a few moments, dear Blanche.— 
Mansel.” 

Grandpa called her at this moment to come and be his partner 
with grandma and Johnny. She hurried away, leaving the paper 
in my hand, It was evidently a piece of an envelope, torn off 
carelessly, and on the back I discovered the letters “ncey,” where 
a name had been divided ; more than that, it was certainly the 
name of Lancey, and it seemed rather remarkable that Mansel 


should have a letter of theirs in his possession. A strange, uneasy 
feeling came over me, which was not lessened when I discovered 
that neither Mansel, Augusta, nor young Lancey Dumayne were 
in the room. I was much perplexed what to do, when Tom camo 
hastily and beckoned me to follow him from among the crowd. 


“T have found it all out, Mary,” he said, as he grasped my 
hand and led me through a long entry and up a flight of stairs, 
and then through a pitchy-dark passage, and at last out into a gal- 
lery looking down on the room which communicated with the con- 
servatory. “I have found it all out, and it was as you suspected,” 
he said, while he adjusted a dark screen so as to hide our figures 
and yet allow us to see down into the room below, which was vss 
dimly lighted. 

We had scarcely been there a minute when I saw Lancey’s tall 
figure cross the room and enter the conservatory ; he looked round 
for an instant as if for some one, and then closed the door. At 
this moment I thought I could distinguish something moving on 
the opposite gallery, and told my companion so. 

“Tt is Augusta and Mansel,” he whispered back. “I made 
Johnny tell me all, and now their plans are at an end.” 

“ But Johnny is dancing with grandma; wont he warn them ?”” 

“Little Dick Lancey is dancing with grandma, and Johnny is 
safe locked in my chamber ; and now you must stay here while I go 
down. I am determined to carry this through and expose them.” 

He had scarcely left when Blanche’s light figure crossed the 
room and entered the conservatory also, and at the same moment 
I saw the fluttering of Augusta’s white dress as she and her com- 
panion turned away from the gallery. She fancied that her plans 
had succeeded admirably, little dreaming of the counter-plot at 
work. I did not dare to go down for fear of meeting them, and I 
also wanted to watch for Blanche’s coming out. I understood the 
whole diabolical plot now, and was thoroughly amazed at the art- 
ful wickedness displayed in the contrivance. Some one had told 
me that the Lanceys had Spanish blood in their family, and I 
could well believe it, from their tact at intrigue. 


Young Dumayne did not stay in the conservatory many seconds 
after Blanche entered, and just as he was crossing the room beside 
her, Mansel and Augusta came through another door. I think 
when she saw them, Blanche realized for the first time that she 
was betrayed, for covering her face with her hands she rushed out 
of the room; and unable to wait any longer for Tom’s re-appear- 
ance, I groped my way down in the dark. I felt no inclination to 
return to the ball room, and hastened to my chamber in hopes of 
finding Blanche, nor was I disappointed. She was on the floor, 
with her head resting on one of my travelling-trunks, the nearest 
place she had found to lean against. She did not answer when I 
spoke, but moaned with pain when I attempted to raise her head. 
Her breath came hard and laboring, her hands were burning, and 
she was evidently in a high fever. I sen} my maid to rouse up 
the housekeeper, as I did not wish it known through the family 
that she was ill. Tom came to my room a few minutes afterwards. 
He thought we had better get more help ; but we fancied that she 
was better already, and promising to call him instantly if there 
was danger, dismissed him. We watched by the sick girl through 
the remainder of the night; and at day dawn she was so much 
worse that I resolved to get a physician. When I opened the 
door, Mansel stood outside, where I found he had kept guard for 
three hours. To his eager inquiries I had no consolation to give, 
but at his request I unclosed the door sufficiently to allow him to 
see her flushed face and the soft light curls lying tangled on the 
pillow. One white arm was thrown over her head, the sleeve of 
her night dress having come open, and her fingers were moving 
restlessly on the pillow. 

“Do you think she is very ill?” he asked. 

“TI do indeed ; she has been suffering until her strength could 
no longer bear the strain, and she will probably be ill several weeks. 
The sooner something is done to relieve her now the better.” 

In less than five minutes I heard his horse dash out of the paved 
yard at a gallop, and then I went to acquaint Grandma Dumayne 
with her favorite’s illness. She came back with me, and dismiss- 
ing my two assistants, I told her the whole story, enjoining secrecy, 
however, and the expediency of now allowing things to take their 
own course. 

Mansel and Tom had found out everything from Johnny ; had 
tried and condemned? but pardoned him on condition that he 
never came back to the old house again. The guests one by one 
took their departure that morning, and no one save ourselves knew 
how ill our darling was. Lancey Dumayne took Mansel’s place 
in the Lancey carriage by Augusta’s side; and here I may as well 
state that finding all her schemes frustrated, the proud girl, in a 
fit of desperation, married her partner in the plot. Their lives 
have since been as wretched as their worst enemies could wish. 
Long before our precious Blanche recovered, Mansel’s proud heart 
was thoroughly conquered ; his anxiety and repentance were pain- 
ful. The first object Blanche recognized on recovering her senses 
was the splendid locket we had seen on Christmas Eve. Her 
trembling fingers could scarce unclasp it, but when she beheld the 
well-known likeness the tears fell fast over her thin fingers. Man- 
sel had laid it on her pillow one day while grandma had permitted 
him to look at her for an instant as she slept. On seeing it she 
scemed to understand that all was right; she asked no questions, 
showed no anxiety about the past, but sleeping or waking, that 
locket never left her hand. When Harry came to us a few months 
after, Mansel and he resolved to travel together for a short time. 
Blanche and I were better pleased to stay quietly in the dear old 
house which we both loved so well. They came back to us early 
in the winter, and we were quietly married. Harry and I 
soon after started for our American home, leaving Mansel and 
Blanche to share with their aged relatives the responsibilities of 
another English Christmas. 
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PROCESSION OF THE GRAND MOGUL OF DELHI, CHIEF OF THE INDIAN INSURRECTION. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE FAIRY’S PURSE. 


BY NED ANDERTON. 


Parrick Mu.iaty was a fine old man, who had, for some 
political reason or another, emigrated from the county Tipperary 
in the days of his youth, and in the evening of his age was to be 
found working as a hedger in the neighborhood of Leixlip. 

Patrick was a very clever hand at a story,and whenever “a 
wake” was going, he was not only sure of being invited, but also 
certain of getting the hottest and strongest glass of punch that 
was handed round to the mourners. 

It was at the early hour of two in the morning, upon one of 
these melancholy and merry occasions, when the girls were tired 
of “ forfeits,” and the boys of redeeming them with kisses, that 
“@uld Pat” was called upon for a story, and a noggin of whiskey 
made into the sweetest punch was promised him, if he would tell 
the company something which not one amongst them had ever 
heard before. 

This was a request which puzzled Pat for some time ; but after 
taking off his old flax wig, and rubbing his polished pate two or 
three times with a blazing scarlet cotton handkerchief, he called 
for a sup by way of “earnest,” and then commenced his story in 
the following manner : 

“Boys and girls, I wish yer very good healths intirely, intirely ; 


~*T wish yer good health all round, from wall to wall, and an inch 


in the wall besides, for fear I’d lave any of ye out. 

“I will now tell yez a sthory which I never tould yez before, an’ 
the rason I didn’t mintion it to yez is that it never occurred to me- 
silf, and I therefore couldn’t answer for the thruth of it; but it 
happened to an ould grand-uncle of mine, won Dennis Mallaly, 
who I heard tell it at a bonfire in Thurles, that was had won night, 
be rason of some dacent body being married, a parson put out of 
the way, a magisthrate houghed, a prochtor shot, or some other ra- 
sonable cause of rejicing. 

“ Me grand-uncle was a bit paralytic in the right hand, ye see, 
an’ he was not what ye’d call right in his head ; but for all that, 
he’d know a bad shilling from a silver tester, as well as the best of 
us. Somebody or another at the bonfire asked the ould man how 
he lost the use of his right hand, and this is what he tould us : 

*<«T was,’ sez he, ‘as foolish in me day as the best of ye, and 
amongst me other fooleries, I fell in love wid won Judy McDer- 
mott, who lived within four fields of me cabin. Judy was a da- 
cent, comely, handsome, mighty well-looking girl, but as poor as 
a church mouse, an’, to make the matther worse, I was a dale 
poorer. Iwas up to me head an’ ears in love wid her, and I’d 
have given all the world to be able to marry her. 

“ ‘At this prisint time, when I was in love, I was sittin’ won day 
on the Fairy Fort, outside of the town, and thinkin’ to meeself, O, 
thin, if won of the good people that goes hoppin’ about this fort, 
whin the moon shines, was to see me dissolute condition, an’ that 
won animal amongst them had in his bit of a body a heart as big 
itself as a blackberry. _ I think he would be afther lendin’ me for 
two or three hours won of them purses that is as full of yaller 
goold as a bee-hive is gf swate honey. 

“*T thought this, an’ nota word in the world had I said, when I 
heard a hammer rappin’ at the sole of my shoe, as loud an’ as 
hard as Lady Baker’s coachman knocks at the docthor’s door. 

“«« What in the world is this,” sez I, “that ’ud be throublin 
me fut?” 

« <« Te’s I,” sez a voice as large as a giant’s, coming from un- 
ther me shoe ; “an’ if ye don’t be afther takin’ yer nasthy spaw- 
dogue of # fut off the ant-hole I’s thryin’ to git out of, maybe it’ll 
be worse for yez.” 

“««T beg yer honor’s pardon,” answered I, removing me fut to 
another part of the field, an’ takin’ me hat off me head at the 
same time. 

««* What do you think I should see comin’ out of a hole in the 
grass, that ye could hardly run yer finger into, but a little, weeny, 
deeny, dawny bit of a crathur of an athomy of an idea of a small 
thaste of a gintleman, about the thickness an’ length of a middle- 
sized radish, an’ havin’ a three-cocked hat, a red coat, an’ goold 
epaulets on him like an officer, red breeches, an’ a pair of red 
boots like a jackdaw ! 

“*T had me spade stickin’ fast in the ground before me, an’ the 
moment the little chap got out of the hole heclimbed up the spade 
as nimble as a sailor, and when he got to the handle he sat down 
straddle-legs on it, as if it were a horse, an’ takin’ a little pipe out 
of his little pocket, he put it to his button-hole of a mouth and be- 
gan smokin’ away ; and ye would think that every blast that came 
from him was a big hayrick on fire. 

“*Afther takin’ two or three whiffs, an’ nearly blindin’ me wid 
the smoke, he said, as he fixed his fiery little eyes on me: 

*««“ Good-morrow, an’ betther luck to yez, Dennis Mullaly.” 

«« «« Good-morrow, an’ God save ye kindly,” I answered. 

«<«« Tf ye be afther sayin’ sich a word to me agen, ye ill-lookin’ 
thafe,” he roared out, an’ jumped up on the spade-handle in a 
great rage intirely, “if ye say that word agen to me, I’ll knock 
yez inter nonsense, shiver yez inter shavin’s and smash yez inter 
smithereens.” 

«<«« Why, thin I wont,” sez I, “if it plazes yer riverince.” 

“* The crathurof an atomy sat down agen on the spade-handle, 
from which his taste of legs were hangin’ down like two little 
threads ; and afther takin’ two or three whiffs more, he again fixed 
on me his two little eyes, which was sparklin’ like the spot of 
burnin’ tobaccy in his pipe. 

“«* Yer wishin’ for somethin’, Dennis,” sez he. 


«« « Tt’s I that is, yer riverince, an’ if it’s not displazin’ to ye, I 
was wishin’ for the loan of a fairy’s purse for a few hours,” I 
answered. 

«<< “ Bad luck to yer imperence,”’ he replied ; “ will nothin’ less 
than a fairy’s puree answer sech aspalpeen? And sposin’ now, 
Dennis, I was to lind yez it, what would ye give me in rethurn for 
it?” 

“Thin, to tell yer honor the truth,” sez I, “I'd give yez me 
hand and word I’d rethurn it to yez.” 

«««T don’t care a thrawneen,” sez he, “ for yer dirty word ; but 
will ye give me yer hand ?” 

«««T will, sir,” I exclaimed, “I will give ye me hand that I'll 
rethurn the purse to yez.” 

«“«« Why, then, maybe,” said the cute little villain, “you'd 
niver be able to rethurn it to me ; but will ye give me yer hand on 
it?” 

“«T niver see what the viper was dhrivin at, an’ widout thinkin’ 
at all of what I was doin’ 1 bawled out: “ Be this an’ be that, if 
ye lind me the purse for three hours, I do give ye me han’.” 

“*The bit of a thafe’s eyes glimmered an’ glistened like two 
stars in a frosty night. He jumped up, put his pipe in his pocket, 
an’ clapped his hands to his ribs, which was no bigger nor the ribs 
of a small gudgeon, gave a “ho! ho! ho!” of a laugh, so loud 
an’ so long that I thought he’d split up like a straw that you’d 
touch wid yer nail. 

**His laughin’ continued so long that he at last fell off the 
spade-handle. I was sure his neck wor cracked, an’ wor goin’ to 
pick up his thrifle of a carkis, whin I see him float to the ground 
as soft, as asy, as quiet, an’ as gentle as a thistle-down !” 

«««« You’ve given me yer hand,” sez he, ‘an’ here’s the purse 
for yez ; it’s little, I think, ye’ll have to brag about it.” 

Where’s the purse, sir?” sez I. 

««« Here,” he answered, “here, ye omadthaun; pull the red 
boot off me right leg—that’s the purse for yez.” 

« «« Be dad, yer riverince,” I replied, “I ofthen heard of mak- 
in’ a purse of a sow’s ears, but niver before was I told of a purse 
mannyfactured out of a leprechaun’s leg.” 

“<< None of yer imperence, ye born natheral,”’ he cried out in a 
fury, “none of yer imperence ; but pull away at me leg, as if the 
dickens was standin’ in ye.” 

“*T got hould of the little chap’s leg, and maybe I didn’t make 
him scrache murdther. I pulled, an’ pulled, until I lifted him 
clane off the ground, and at last I raised him so high that I shook 
him out of his boot intirely, as clane as ye’d shake shot out of a 
bottle. 

“*T looked to see was he hurt ; but the instant the very end of 
his toes was out of the boot, ye might as well expict to see a grass- 
hopper in snow as to see the little gintleman in the field at all, at 
all!” 

“«There I’d the purse, however, an’ a mighty small won it 
was ; so to see was there any goold in it, I put down me finger in 
it, an’ I found in the bottom a nate, beautyful, sparklin’, glistenin’ 
goold guinea. I took that out, an’ put it in me waistcoat pocket. 


“««« That’s good,” sez I tomeself. I put down me finger agen, 
an’I forked up another guinea, an’ that I put in me waistcoat 
pocket. I put down me hand agen, an’ there was a third ; an’ I 
niver stopped puttin me hand inter the purse and takin’ out goold 
guineas till me waistcoat pocket was as full of goold as an egg is 
of mate.” 

«<««O, Judy, Judy,” sez I, “in three hours will be as rich as 
the archbishop of Cashel entirely, an’ to be sure we wont have 
lashings an’ lavings at our weddin’. I'll jist go this minute into 
Tim Cassidy’s, and buy me weddin’ shute.” 

«That very instant I left me work, an’ hurried into the town 
of Thurles, to Tim Cassidy’s shop. ‘Tim was behind the counter, 
an’ I ordered him to fit me out wid ten shutes of clothes, an’ send 
home to Judy the makin’ of twinty cloaks, besides gowns, petti- 
coats, stockings and shoes galore. 

“* “Ah, then, where’s the money to come from ?”’ says Tim, 
who was a hard, dhry, crooked-nosed ould codger that would 
skin a flint if that same was possible. 

“«« Where ?” sez I; “sure here it is, an’ more whin I wants 
it.” An’ upon that I pulled out a fist full of half-guineas, an’ 
spread them out on the counter before him, thinkin’ he would be 
afther wantin’ me to take all that wor in his shop; but nevir a bit 
of it. He looked as sharp as a naadle at the goold, and thin axed 
me was I gone clane crazy. 

“«“ Niver a bit,” sez I, “ nor consated, nather, wid me riches ; 
and I can tell ye that where I got that goold there’s plinty more 
of it to be found.” 

“*“T don’t doubt it,” he drawled out, an’ grinnin’ from aer to 
aer like a monkey, “ but mind me, Dennis Mullaly, ye’ll get none 
of me goods for such goolden guineas as thim.” 

“««Q, masther Tim,” sez I, pickin up me goold an’ puttin’ it in- 
to me waistcoat pocket, “if ye don’t like to make yer fortune, I can’t 
help ye; but if yez was very civil now—an’I didn’t expect it—to 
tell the thruth, I intended to give ye twinty guineas to hurry wid 
the clothes, for now that I’m so rich intirely, I’m goin’ to be 
married.” 

“«“ Ho! ho! ho!” roared out Tim, and I thought his voice 

was the very echo of the small feller that gave me his boot for a 
purse. 
“*T hurried off to the next shop, and the man was goin’ to kick 
me out when I showed him me golden guineas. A third tould 
me if ever I went into his place to humbug him agen he would set 
the dogs afther me. A fourth said it was mad I was. A fifth 
swore I was a robber, watchin’ to see what I could steal, an’, in 
short, there was niver a soul in the intire town at all, at all, who 
would have any dalings wid me anyway. 

“*T lost, I’m sure, a good hour an’ a half, thryin’ to get the 


Thurles shop-kapers to thrafic wid me; but not a man of them 
would have anything to say to me. 

«<< « Faith,” thought I, “if they wont take me goold from me, 
I’m jist no richer nor I was before I got the fairy’s purse, so I’ll 
go at wonst, get all the guineas that iver I can out of the chap’s 
little boot, tie thim up in a sack, an’ carry it off to Clonmel, or 
some other dacent place where the people is used to goold coin, 
an’ get all I want for it.” 

“*T ran back to the field, an’ began pullin’ out guinea afther 
guinea until me arm got mighty tired ; an’ at last I’d a hape of 
goold beside me that was altogether as nate an’ as smilin’ lookin’ 
as a small cock of fresh hay. 

“* While I was a-gazin’ at it wid as much pride and delight as 
& gossoon stares at his new frieze coat, I felt adesperate pain in 
me arm, an’ that same instant the purse was snapped out of mo 
hand by the diminutive red spalpeen that had given it to me three 
hours before, an’ the imp said : 

“«« Yo gave me yer hand, and ye got me purse. Dennis Mul- 
laly, it’s aven we are now, an’ take me word for it, ye’re the big- 
gest fool intirely from this to yerself.”’ 

“« Wid that he gave me a kick in the thumb of me right hand, 
the very pain of which knocked me into a trance. 

“‘*Whin I wakened, I found beside me, where I had left the 
guineas, a hape of jackstones, the tops of daisies, an’ a parcel of 
dock-weeds! I thried wid me right hand to raise the hape of 
stones, but I found the arm lie as useless by me side as if it didn’t 
belong to me. 

“*To add to me misfortunes, Judy was married a month 
aftherwards. I niver could handle a spade since, at all, at all. 

“ Boys, jewel, I was fairy-struck.’ ’’ 


HOW THEY MARRY AND LIVE. 


A young man meets a pretty face, falls in love with it, courts it, 
marries it, goes to housekeeping with it, and boasts of having a 
home and a wife to grace it. The chances are nine to one that he 
has neither. Her pretty face gets to be an old story, or becomes 
faded, or freckled, or fretted ; and as the face was all he wanted, 
all he paid attention to, all he sat up with, all he bargained for, all 
he swore to love, honor and protect, he gets sick of his trade, 
knows a dozen faces which he likes better, gives up staying at 
home evenings, consoles himself with cigars, oysters and politics, 
and looks upon his home as a very indifferent boarding house. 
A family of children grow up about him, but neither he nor his 
“face” knows anything about training them, so they come up hel- 
ter-skelter—made toys of when babies, dolls when boys and girls, 
drudges when young men and women; and so passes year after 
year,and notone quiet, happy, homely hour is known eonghous 
the entire household. . 

Another young man becomes enamored of a “fortune.” Ho 
waits upon it to parties, exchanges billet-dour with it, pops the 
question to it, gets “yes ” from it, takes it to the parson’s, weds it, 
calls it “ wife,” carries it home, sets up an establishment with it, 
introduces it to his friends, and says—poor fellow!—that he, too, 
is married, and has got a home. It’s false. He is not married, 
and has no home; and he soon finds it out. He is in the wrong 
box, but it is too late to get out of it. He might as well hope to 
escape from his coffin. Friends congratulate him, and he has to 
grin and bear it. They praise the house, the furniture, the cradle, 
the Bible, the new baby, and then bid the “fortune” and he who 
husbands it good morning! As if he had known a good morn- 
ing since he and that gilded fortune were falsely declared to be 
one. 

Take -another case. A young lady is smitten with a pair of 
whiskers. Curled hair never before had such charms. She sets 
her cap for them: they take. The delighted whiskers make an 
offer, proffering themselves both in exchange for one heart. Tho 
dear miss is overcome with magnanimity, closes the bargain, car- 
ries home the prize, shows it to pa and ma, calls herself en 
to it, thinks there was never such a pair of whiskers before, and 
they are married. Married! Yes, the world calls it so, and we 
will. What is the result? A short honeymoon, and then they 
unluckily discover that they are as unlike as chalk and cheese, and 
not to be made one, though all the preachers in Christendom pro- 
nounce them so.—New Haven Palladium. 


> 


LIFE. 


Life is no speculative venture with those who feel its value and 
duties. It has a deeper purpose, and its path becomes distinct and 
easy-in proportion as it is earnestly and faithfully pursued. Tho 
rudest or the most refined pursuit, if adapted to the wants and 
capacities of the pursuer, has a truth, a beauty and a satisfaction. 
All ships on the ocean are not steamers or packets, but all freight- 
bearers, fitted to their tasks, and the smallest shallop nobly fulfils 
its mission, while it pushes on towards its destined port, nor shifts 
its course because larger crafts career to other points of the com- 

ass. Let man right himself on the ocean of time. Let him 
_ whether he is by nature a shallop or a ship—a coaster or an 
ocean-crosser ; and then, freighting himself according to his capa- 
city and the market he should seek, fling his sail to the breeze, rid- 
ing with wind and tide, if they go on his course, but beating reso- 
lutely against them if they cross his path. Have a well-chosen 
and defined purpose, and pursue it faithfully, trusting in God, and 
all will be well_—New York Independent. 


FOUR BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Noyelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
Sour novels, post paid, on the receipt of seventy-five cents. We are resolved 
upon small profits and quick sales: ‘ M 
THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, Taz Youno Lion oy Mount Hor. A ro- 

mance of the Eastern World. The best story the author has ever written. 

THE DANCING 8TAR: or, Tas or THs A story 

of the sea and our own coast. A brilliant nautical tale by a favorite author. 

THE PIONEER: or, Tus Apventunens or toe Borpen. A captivating 

and vivid American story—true to the life of the backwoods and frontier. 

THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tae Onacuz ann rts Priest. One of the 

author’s fine Eastern stories, which have gained for him such a reputation. 

Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 

(>> For sale at all of the periodical depote. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


SISTER CONSTANCE. 
A Reminiscence of the Fall of the Planters’ Hotel, New Orleans. 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 


Evoenie threw down the newspaper, and burying her face in 
her hands, the tears trickled through her ‘fingers, falling fast 
on the obituary notice as it lay on the table. “ Dead!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘“ Dead!—then may God forgive her!” 

“ Of whom do you speak, Eugenie?” I asked. ‘ Who is dead?” 

“« Gertrude Dubarre—you remember her ?” 

Remember her!—the beautiful, the spirituelle belle of every 
ball; the fascinating, all-accomplished Gertrude Dubarre, whose 
smile and syren song had led many a poor fellow captive to her 
sparkling shrine, where her grace and the charm of her converse 
held him in rosy fetters, until, tired of her captive, or bent on an- 
other conquest, she coolly “wondered what he meant,” affected 
surprise, “had never given his attentions the slightest considera- 
tion ”’—at the same time dismissing “tho poor, dear fellow” with 

‘a grace that must have been seen to be comprehended. 

Remember her! Yes, ever since the time when I wore panta- 
lettes, and we used to sit surveying our tiny gaiters under the 
bench at “Newton’s Academy ”—as a shingle nailed to a long, 
dark alley on the Old Levee pompously indicated our school to 
the passer-by—at which seminary of learning we had come to the 
sage conclusion that schools, books and teachers were a combina- 
tion of inventions for the express purpose of depriving us ‘smaller 
fry” of all rational liberty whatever. Having “ graduated with 
credit ” in the elementary department there, Gertrude and I still 
continued classmates in the Ursuline Convent, down the coast, 
where we were removed, dreaming together that the world with- 
out the walls was a very paradise, all couleur de rose, said tint 
taken from our own rainbow-hued imaginings. We had not been 
there long, however, until we persuaded those interested that we 
were sufficiently perfected in sampler stitch and guitar strumming, 
to be emancipated from further study, when we left its peaceful 
shades in company, resolved to never look inside a book, with the 
reservation of “shilling literature,” ever after. 

From that time I had seen but little of Gertrude, though I 
heard much of her rare beauty and powers of fascination. And 
now to hear suddenly of her death, cut down in the first blush of 
girlhood’s bloom, and, to me even more strange, the darkly sug- 
gestive “May God forgive her!” of Eugenie, I felt bewildered, 
and asked, “ Are you sure you do not err? Gertrude was a dis- 
tant, haughty girl, but apart from an excessive love of admiration, 
incapable of evil. Tell me to what you allude, but be merciful.” 


“Then you must prepare to hear a dark tale of tyranny and 
deception. Do you remember a sweet, pale girl in Saint Ursule’s 
class in the convent, Constance Percey? Well, her mother was a 
Claiborne, of a wealthy, though then reduced, Mississippi family. 
(I remembered her distinctly, a very beautiful and most amiable 
woman, over whose fair fame an invidious shade of calumny had 
been cast by her dead husband’s family.) You may recall many 
instances of Gertrude’s overbearing insolence towards poor Con- 
stance, who was her cousin. (I did recall many an insolent out- 
burst, from which the pale girl shrunk sensitive and in tears.) 
Well, the spirit of domineering tyranny manifested by the daugh- 
ter was derived from her haughty mother, Madame Dubarre, who 
had never forgiven the mother of Constance for captivating her 
handsome cousin, Frank Percey. The old sugar planter, Frank’s 
father, had forbidden his son to think further of his amiable, 
though portionless ward, and the unhappy young people had met 
to say farewell and separate ; the result being such as occurs in ten 
hundred cases out of a thousand—they overrated their strength, 
or it may be knew not what hearts will dare, until they found 
themselves on board one of the line of New York packets, out- 
ward bound. Arrived in New York, they were married by a 
young clergyman, who, previous to entering the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, had been a class and a room-mate of Per- 
cey’s in Yale College. And now, with bright prospects before 
her, for Frank inherited the large cotton estate of his mother, the 
young bride went abroad with her husband. But God’s ways are 
inscrutable. She returned home two years afterwards, a widow, 
with an infant daughter, who was our convent classmate. 


“On returning from Europe, the vessel in which they had em- 
barked was shipwrecked, and Frank Percey, with many others, 
lost. Mrs. Percey, with the little Constance, was saved in one of 
the boats; the last she saw of her husband, he was clinging to a 
raft. After drifting two days exposed to a scorching sun on the 
broad Atlantic, the exhausted remnant of those who had been 
placed in the boat were picked up by a vessel bound for New Or- 
leans ; and thus, a shadow of her former self, Mrs. Percey returned 
a widow to the home of her husband’s father. 

“She was at first sustained by the hope that the raft had been 
found. Long, long did she seek for her young husband’s name 
among those who had been saved from the wreck, but sought in 
vain. Frank Percey was never heard of after! Once begun, 
trials became plentiful. She soon became aware that her hus- 
band’s family looked with suspicion upon her. The young min- 
ister by whom she had been married was dead, and the certificate, 
with all things else, lost in the wreck. True, Frank had written 
immediately after their arrival in New York, to apprise his father 
of their marriage. He also wrote frequently after the birth of their 
child abroad, one of his letters enclosing the copy of a will made 
when ill, in Livorna, wherein he willed the large cotton estate 
inherited from his mother, to his wife and infant daughter. De- 
spite all these corroboratives, the dark-souled Madame Dubarre, 
vindictive even beyond the grave, insinuated that her cousin 


Frank had never married Constance Claiborne, pretending to 
discredit her account of the death of the minister who performed 
the ceremony. 

“It would be folly to attempt to portray the sufferings of the 
young and gentle widow during the few years she lived beneath 
the roof of her father-in-law. Suffering and unkindness, however, 
at last did their work; and feeling the last spark flickering faint 
in the socket, she craved the protection of her husband’s father 
for her child. With deep remorse for his own past conduct to 
herself, the elder Percey promised to fulfil this, her last wish, but 
contented himself with placing his fair young granddaughter with 
his niece, Madame Dubarre, under whose roof, crouching beneath 
her sarcasm, and shrinking painfully from the cold malice of 
her brilliant cousin Gertrude, she grew up the pale, timid girl we 
met at Ursuline. You must assuredly remember her?” 

“ Yes, you have recalled Constance Percey to me, as if I had 
seen her but yesterday—a gentle, lovely girl, pale, and without 
any of her splendid cousin’s brilliant beauty, yet very pretty 
withal, and far more loveable. I remember her well.” 


“She was indeed very gentle, always giving one the idea of a 
stricken lily—too frail to bear the overwhelming storms of her sad 
fate, that poured its last vial pitilessly upon her young orphaned 
head. When the cousins quitted the convent, Madame Dubarre, 
glad to get rid of one who might prove a dangerous rival for even 
her brilliant Gertrude, sent Constance to visit her mother’s rela- 
tives, the Claibornes, residing in Natchez. There she met with a 
young cotton planter from Memphis, who, to a fine person and 
pleasing manners, added conversational talents of a high order— 
nor may we wonder that to the lone girl, pining for sympathy, ho 
soon became the sole light of her darkened existence. And fond- 
ly, nobly, devotedly was the love of the poor lone one returned ; 
and she took hope to her young heart, blessing God that happy 
days were in store for her. 

“When she returned to her aunt’s house in New Orleans, Al- 
fred Lenier accompanied her. But why repeat the oft-told tale of 
what dark, designing souls will do, or dare? Gertrude Dubarre 
was bent on drawing ghe wealthy Mississippian a captive in her 
train ; and to ensure this, her mother’s diplomacy was called upon 
to represent the sweet girl he loved as the illegitimate child of 
their relative, Frank Percey. With Lenier, this dark fabrication 
had but little effect ; but when she contrived that the tale of slan- 
der she had forged should reach his haughty family, they peremp- 
torily spurned the alliance. 

“Crushed to the earth by the blow dealt by those who should 
have been first to rally round and protect, Constance, warned by 
the example of her ill-fated parents, refused all Alfred Lenier’s 
strenuously urged proposals of a marriage independent of the con- 
sent of his family. Educated in the convent, her mournful 
thoughts at once turned to where she hoped she might best fulfil 
her destiny aright, apart from a world wherein her young heart 
had met sorrow and disappointment. Lenier went abroad ; but 
still the memory of the gentle girl he had so fondly loved was 
ever present, and on learning the death of his remaining parent, 
he hastened home, hoping, if Constance had not taken the veil, to 
remove her scruples. 

“Calling on Madame Dubarre, whom he found in apartments 
in the Planters’ Hotel, where she had taken up a temporary abid- 
ing place preparatory to her removal to her plantation home, hav- 
ing disposed of her city residence, he was received by Gertrude, 
delighted to find him domiciled beneath the same roof with them- 
selves. Her selfish soul had long before been captivated, either 
by the young Mississippian’s good looks, or his cotton bales. To 
his inquiries for Constance, she assured him with well acted re- 
gret that her cousin had taken the veil immediately on his depar- 
ture for Europe. Stunned by this unexpected blow to all his 
hopes, Lenier stammered a few incoherent words of apology, with 
a regret that her mother was not visible, and immediately left. 


“While stung by his insensibility to her own more brilliant 
charms, to say nothing of her palpable advances, Gertrude stood 
rooted in the centre of the room, repeating to herself, ‘I have 
made a last desperate effort—am I to be foiled? But courage! 
Mama says many a heart, as well as tennis ball, has been won at 
the rebound. O, if I could make but one pure and lofty effort to 
effect a conquest worth achieving !—if I could but tell him the 
truth! She is now so wan, emaciated, faded, he never would 
recognize her as the Constance of a year ago; he could never 
fancy her now, and might yet, even knowing her free, be mine— 
mine! He shall be, or—’ The unfinished resolve trembled on 
her lips, as though she feared to give the dark thought utterance. 

“Without being aware that Madame Dubarre was at the time 
stopping at the Planters’ Hotel, Lenier had taken apartments 
there immediately on his arrival; and on that fearful night, so 
horrible to recall, whose memory has paled the faces of thousands, 
he was among the number crushed beneath its walls when it fell. 
But a kind Providence spared his life, and when the rubbish was 
cleared away, Lenier was among the many extricated from out 
the ruins. His limbs had been fearfully bruised, but his fine 
countenance was free from disfigurement. 

“Like many others, he was removed at once to an infirmary ; 
and while there, a pale Sister of Charity, passing with soft tread 
around the wards, suddenly stopped, wiped the cold damps from 
his brow, and bending down, whispered, ‘Alfred!’ The young 
man looked up ; a sudden change came over his pale countenance, 
as though it had caught a glow of vivifying light, while a sudden 
gleam of intelligence flashed in his dark eyes as they rested on 
the pale face of the sweet Sister of Charity, now bent so near his 
own. With an effort he raised his head, then stretching out his 
bruised hands, as if to draw her near, he spoke her name, ‘ Con- 
stance !”—then fell hack exhausted on his pillow. 

“ As he lay there with the ashy hue of the deep syncope resting 


on his fine features, the white lips of the young Sister were wildly 
pressed to his, as she murmured, ‘ Alfred, mine own !—mine, at 
least, in heaven!’ An hour later, still bathing the cold brow of 
her Jover, who spoke faintly and at intervals, she was repaid for 
all the sorrows of the past by the blessed words, ‘I arrived but 
yesterday, hoping to wed you, Constance, when Gertrude told me 
you had taken the veil.’-—‘ No, dearest, I still hoped for your re- 
turn under happier auspices, unchanged, and did not enter the 
convent. I only joined the Sisters of Charity, and now bless God 
that I did so, since it has again brought us together.’ 

“His recovery from that hour was rapid, and they were mar- 
ried. Here it is announced just above a list of the names of those 
who perished when the hotel on Canal Street fell. Among these, 
Gertrude and Madame Dubarre were, by a mysterious provi- 
dence, summoned to their final account by the very means that 
restored Lenier to her from whom he had been separated by their 
own fabrication. Who will, after this, deny that there is ‘a Pow- 
er that shapes our ends, rough hew them as we may?” 

And Eugenie bent her head above the mournful record of the 
dead by the fall of the Planters’ Hotel ; while I sat recalling the 
convent classmates—the haughty, impassioned Gertrude, and the 
gentle Constance, now the wife of an opulent planter, so lately a 
poor Sister of Charity. 
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HABIT OF EXAGGERATION. 


Some gee tongues are continually emulating the frog in 
the old fable, and always straining into an ox—a state of verbal 
inflation alike ridiculous and false. There are those who never 
experience a moderate and occasional degree of pain, but they 
speak of it as a “‘splitting” headache, an “awful” spasm, or 
“dreadful” torture. If they meet with a slight incision of the 
skin, they have “cut their finger to the bone;” the application of 
a mustard poultice for five minutes never fails to ‘flay them 
alive ;” a common cold is mentioned seriously “as a most violent 
influenza ;” and a week or two of fever is recorded as a “‘ severe 
and frightful illness.” The superlative is the reigning mood with 
them. Skim milk becomes Devonshire cream, and small beer, 
Guiness’s stout ; “ superb,” “exquisite,” wonderful,” “ glorious,” 
“horrible,” “tremendous,” “ delicious,” charming,” “ beauti- 
ful,” “terrific,” “‘ astonishing,” and such extreme adjectives, teem 
on their lips as plentifully as conjunctions, and we often wonder, 
while guaging the narrow calibre of brain, whence the big torrent 
issues, how such large furniture could be found in such a small 
house. Let those people repeat a story or circumstance, and = 
can hardly detect the original; they see everything through a 
magnifying glass and kaleidoscope blended. Talk of painting in 
veritable colors—the foreground and outlines, often given in mere 
words, beat the pre-Raphaelites by notches; a Dutch garden, all 
tulips and peacocks, or a summer sunset, all purple and gold, are 
soft and unimposing compared to the limning power of one of 
these fluent sign-painters. We once kept an account for a lady 
during a three miles’ walk through rather sandy lanes, who de- 
clared herself “half dead” with fatigue every few minutes; and 
we found that she had died exactly eleven times and a half at the 
end of the journey, when she swallowed cider and sandwiches in 
a most vital fashion, considering the multiplied state of demise. 
We met a cottager’s child, which she rushed up to and pronounced 
to be an “angelic little cherub ;” but our near-sighted eyes could 
only perceive about as average a bread and butter devouring little 
biped as ever plagued a mother. Then she informed us that the 
view to the left was “ grandly sublime,” though there was nothing 
to elicit a rapture beyond a broad common, fringed with a planta- 
tion, barely relieved in the foreground with a very yellow pond 
and still yellower goslings.—Eliza Cook. 


+ 


ISLAND OF JERSEY. 


Nothing could be more charming: than the welcome smiled by 
the rich meadow lands and orchards here. After the bold pictur- 
esque solitudes of Sicily, it seemed like once more entering civil- 
ized nature. Every inch of the ground was cultivated. Corn- 
fields and orchards, resplendent with blossoms, sloped down to 
the very edge of the shore, and, by the prodigality of the soil, 
defied the withering influences of sea-breezes. Elsewhere it is 
difficult to get even grass to ye close on the shore, and trees 
have always a look of stunted, old-maidenish misery ; but here the 
high tide almost washes the hedge which limits orchards that no 
right-minded boy could resist robbing. Jersey, indeed, is the very 
paradise of farmers. Even the high roads have the aspect of 
drives through a gentleman’s grounds, rather than of noisy thor- 
oughfares ; and the by-roads and lanes are perfect pictures of em- 
bowered quiet and green seclusion. There never was a more de- 
lightful place to ramble in. Every turn opens on some exquisite 
valley, or some wooded hill, through the cool shades and glinting 
lights of which the summer wanderer is tempted to stray, or to 
recline in the long grass, and languorously listen to the music of 
the birds and insects above and around.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


. A REVOLUTION 
AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


gantly illus’ carefully Magazine, filled original reading’ 
of the most entertaining character. , 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY 


has opened the eyes of the public to the fact, that they can obtain a better 
Magaaine for ox dollar a year than they have heretofore been charged THRER 


“TOO CHEAP! TOO CHEAP!!” 


cry the old fogy publishers. ‘‘ How cana , containing ONE HUNDRED 
Paass of original matter, and Forty or rirtr illustrations in each number, be 
for ONE DOLLAR a year, or at TEN OzNTS by the single number?” 


VERY EASILY DONE! 


Step into our publishing and printing-house, and observe our facilities for 
doing business, and the heavy edition we print—90,000 copies—and you will 
understand how it is done, and that it pays handsomely. 


BALLOWS DOLLAR MONTHLY 


is poe on the finest of paper, being the cuzaPzst Magazine in the world, 
and containing more ORIGINAL MATTER than any other. Never meddling with 
political, sectional or sectarian questions, its pd is to make home cheerful 
and happy. Just such a work as any father, brother or friend would intro- 
duce to family circle. . 


JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. 


Enclose onz in letter addressed as below, and the Magazine 
will be sent by return of mail, and for a whole year. ’ 
No. 22 Winter Street. M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
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JOHN WHITE CHICKERING, D. D., 
PASTOR OF THE HIGH ST. CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, PORTLAND, ME. 
The accompanying portrait was drawn ~ ay for 
the Pictorial from a photograph by Morrison, of Port- 
land. The subject of our sketch was born in Woburn, 
Mass., in 1808. His father was a clergyman in Wo- 
burn, and others of his ancestors were clergymen. He 
is descended from the early settlers of New England, 
and from Jeffrey de Chickering, an English lord of the 
manor in the fourteenth century. He was a student of 
Dummer Academy, at Byfield, in this State, and was 
graduated at Middlebury College, Vermont, with honor- 
able distinction as a scholar, at the early age of eighteen. 
He immediately commenced the study of divinity, and 
was graduated at the Theological Seminary at Andover 
in 1829. The subsequent year, 1830, he was settled as 
pastor of a new church which had been formed at Bol- 
ton, in this State, called the Evangelical Society of Bol- 
ton, Lancaster, Stirling and Stow. This church was 
formed, and an elegant and commodious church edifice 
ereeted on a beautiful and commanding site upon Bol- 
ton Hill, through the immediate agency and assistance 
of S. V. S. Wilder, Esq., then a resident of Bolton. 
The towns included in the name of the society were then 
without Trinitarian religious societies, and the new Hill- 
side Church, as it came to be denominated, was designed 
for the whole neighborhood. Mr. Chickering proved 
himself eminently adapted to the peculiar work involved 
in the establishment of this society. His labors there 
for five years were eminently successful, and the result 
of these labors is now manifest in the existence of 
churches, children of that hill-side mother, in the seve- 
ral towns included in the original society. During his 
ministry at Bolton, Mr. Chickering had several calls to 
Boston and other places. Twice he was called to Pine 
Street Church. He was finally induced to accept the 
call of the High Street Church, in Portland, where he 
was settled in 1835. In this pleasant and prominent 
ition he has remained for twenty-two years, increas- 
ing in the confidence and esteem of an affectionate and 
attached people. He has discharged the duties of min- 
ister and pastor with great acceptance and usefulness, 
and has at the same time extended his reputation 
throughout the country as an able and faithful and effi- 
cient preacher of the gospel. ted calls from other 
churches in larger cities, and appointments in connection 
with literary institutions and benevolent societies, have 
failed to entice him from this scene of his highly prospered labors. 
One colony church from the High Street Church has been estab- 
lished by Mr. Chickering’s own agency, and several other new 
churches of the same and other denominations have left it still 
and strong. The number of members of the church, and 
the amount of its annual charities, as we perceive by the Register, 
exceed those of any other of the same denomination in the State. 
Mr. Chickering has published two volumes of sermons, an admi- 
rable volume entitled “‘ Christian Morality ; or, Discourses on the 
Decalogue,” being an exposition of the Ten Commandments, and 
a volume entitled “ The Hill-side Church,” embracing interesting 
reminiscences of the rise and progress of the church at Bolton. 
He has likewise written much for the public journals, including 
sketches of foreign travel, in 1851, when he enjoyed an opportuni- 
q of visiting Europe through the kindness of his congregation. 
e has one son, John W. Chickering, Jr., who is now professor of 
chemistry and natural history in Seneca Institute, N. Y. Intel- 
lectually, Mr. Chickering may be ranked among the best of his 
profession. He is a lar of various learning, and an ardent 
student of nature and art as well as revelation. His moral and 
social qualities are pre-eminent, and to these, more than to his scho- 
lastic acquirements or intellectual powers, may be attributed his 
distinguished success as a minister of the gospel. His entire de- 
votion to his profession, his earnest but discreet zeal in the cause 
of the gospel, his genial temperament, his warm sympathies and 
frank and cordial attachments have secured to him not only the 
undivided affection of his people, but a wide circle of friendship 
and acquaintance. His sermons are of an eminently practical 
character, in which faithfulness and sincerity of purpose are more 
prominent than studied intellectual or oratorical effort ; and in the 


REV. JOHN W. CHICKERING, D. D. 


less prominent but more endearing and perhaps more useful sphere 
of pastoral labor, few clergymen among us have attained a higher 
degree of success. 


A SCENE AT DELHI. 

Occupying the whole of page 328 of the present number will be 
found a picture mpessention to triumphal procession of the great 
mogul of Delhi, with elephants, camels, banners, guards, in all 
the pomp of Oriental magnificence. It will be remembered that 
the rebels, immediately on gaining possession of Delhi, proclaimed 
the titular king as their chief, and forced him to accept their pom- 
pous demonstrations of loyalty. The king, or mogul, was a pen- 
sioner of England, and in the receipt of a large income, so that 
he probably had few sympathies with the mutineers. But he could 
not do otherwise than accept their dangerous homage and the “bad 
eminence” which they offered him. Up to the present date, the 
royal city, strong in its resources, and defended by men who fight 
with halters round their necks, has held out against the European 
force brought against it; but the English must regain it, and they 
will do so. In the meanwhile the insurgents have plundered the 
city and the citizens—robbing the shop-keepers, and, in man 
cases, murdering them, merely for asking a fair price for their 

s. We may reasonably look for internecine quarrels and 
loodshed, and the host will probably be broken up ultimately by 
divisions among themselves. We have seen as yet noevidence of 
wisdom or a settled line of administration and action among the 
rebels, while England is concentrating all her energies to crush 
them. The rebels seem to be kept together only by the hope of 
plunder ; and the very existence of such a mercenary spirit threat- 
ens their ruin sooner or later—unless some master-spirit appears. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON AT THE CAMP OF CHALONS, 

The military picture on this page is a reminiscence of 
* pe military spectacle presented by the Camp of 

ons, in September, when the emperor of France as- 

sembied the élite of his troops for camp duty and milita- 
ry Manceuvres. Chalons is about ninety miles from 
Paris. A vast army, in fact, was gathered on the plain, 
and day after day executed all the manceuvres and op- 
erations incidental to actual service. Among the s 
tators who visited the camp were the Duke of Cam- 
bridge and Lord Cardigan, who were received with true 
imperial hospitality. Sham-fights on a vast scale were 
the order of the day, in which every arm of the service, 
rifles, infantry, artillery and cavalry were engaged. 
Those who know the military ardor of Frenchmen can 
easily conceive the exciting character of such a spectacle. 
The camp was laid out in regular streets. The soil of 
the tents was generally covered with a layer of chalky 
earth forming with water a cement, which preserved 
the men from dampness. The officers’ quarters were 
neatly and even luxuriously fitted up. The streets be- 
tween the tents were all named. Thus, the soldiers of 
the Ist Voltigeurs gave the different streets of their 
camp the names of their comrades who were killed at 
the Malakoff. Along the grand central street were hi 
scaffoldings supporting huge lamps. These were the 
rendezvous of singers, and every night choruses were 
sung in admirable taste. Coffee-houses were also set u 
by speculators, who made a great deal of money while 
the camp lasted. The Ist Grenadiers established a the- 
atre, where they performed a variety of pieces. The 
Zouaves, one night, represented an Arab wedding, with 
correct costumes and all the ceremonies. Almost every 
day when the weather permitted, Mr. Godard made an 
ascension in his balloon. Godard is as great a gymnast 
as he is eronaut, and would go over the camp, now sus- 
pended by a foot, now by a hand, and again turning over 
and over the bar hung below his xrostat. The emperor 
required him to make an ascension in front of each reg- 
iment. The emperor had a beautiful tent fitted up for 
his reception, and exhibited the greatest interest in every- 
thing ce | to it, completely winning the hearts 
of the soldiers, and raising their enthusiasm to fever-heat. 
Some have thought that this encampment was only pre- 
liminary to a war with Austria. A railroad was built 
from the city of Chalons to the “an, “expressly for this 
occasion,” as the say. This impromptu work 
was inaugurated on the fifteenth of September. The cars pre- 
_ for the emperor were marvels of design and execution. 

here were eight dtm, communicating with each other by means 
of bridges. me, having four compartments, with an ow 
in the centre, were devoted to the officers of Napoleon’s suite. 
special car served as a em ee The interior was fitted up 
with carved and gilded oak. Then there was a saloon-car of 
sculptured iron, richly furnished with draperies and divans, dhd 
having an immense vase of flowers in the centre. This saloon 
led to the imperial saloon, adorned with flowers artistically painted 
on a white ground. Then came two re ge which con- 
tained every comfort and luxury imaginable. In the first, to the 
right and left, were two alcoves closed by hangings of violet silk 
damask, and two dressing cabinets with rich furniture. The other 
sleeping-room, — ike the first, was hung with blue damask. 
The locomotive for this special train was a new contrivance, con- 
suming its own smoke. The railroad and all its appointments 
were finished in two months, showing that the word “ impossible” 
is not to be found in the French dictionary. 


LAKE D’ENGHIEN. 

On page 329 will be found a sweet pastoral landscape, in which 
the lovely features of Lake D’Enghien and it ssurroundings, in the 
environs of Paris, are depicted. The vicinity of Paris abounds 
in quiet scenery, affording a marked contrast to the bustle and arti- 
ficial character of the imperial capital. Most of them escape the 
notice of transient sojourners, because they are absorbed by the 
manifold attractions of the city. Many of the inhabitants live and 
die in ignorance of these charms. This lake, however, is a place of 
great resort, and well repays the lover of natural scenery. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON VISITING THE CAMP AT 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. M. P., Montpelier, Vt.—Burnham Brothers’ Antique Bookstore, Cernhill, 
Boston, will supply ee 

J. C., Jr., Jonesville, N. C.—The headquarters of the American Bible Society 
are at New York. 

J. W. H., Lancaster.—We know of no work specially devoted to the subject. 
Murray *s English Grammar, the large edition, has, if we remember rightly, 
rules at the end. 

W. L. B., Burr’s Store, Ill.—We haven't seen a co; 
refer to for months— ad 
riodical devoted to m ry 

J. C.—You ask us rather a Liteete « question—a lady’s age. We believe Miss 
Hosmer, the sculptor, is about twenty-four. 

Een R.—T. Buchanan Read is in Florence, and, we believe, intends to reside 
| in Ital 

Mrs. C he Seoteh Highland dress is gunine by an old statute passed 
from a political necessity—but, of course, it could never be enforced — 
All but the Tartan plaid and Highland bonnet have been discarded; but 
on great occasions—such as the queen’s visit, or the like—the tenantry of 
some great lord often assume their old national dress. 

Reaper.—Whatever ing was attached to the term ‘“ Hebrews*’ before 
Jacob (Israel), it appears afterwards to have been limited to his posterity, 
and to have been synonymous with Israelites. 

Exma V.—We agree with you that all the diatribes of all the journalists in 
the world can never effect a change in the fashions adopted by ladies. Their 
own will and taste must regulate them. The hat and feather now coming 
into vogue we like much. 

Puri.—The principal traits in the character of the ancient Greeks were sim- 

_ plicity and ndeur. 

R. L.—Gambling is carried on to an enormous extent at Baden-Baden, under 
the sanction of the grand duke, who derives a large revenue from the 

bling-houses. 

C. 8., Saxonville.—The “‘ drink deep” theorists would have no man study the 

tines of a sci unless he could master it like a professor. Their no- 
tions would silence our lecturers, and put a stop to newspaper reading. 

Inquimer.—Rev. Mr Spurgeon is not an advocate of total chotinente~tib 
stated so lately. 

HuMAniTaRIAN.—The philosophy of life must precede the philosophy of sci- 
——. 1rd must give lessons of wisdom before it can fu scien- 


Tras the Greek revolution in the Morea, began March 23, at 
ba a small place in Achaia, where eighty Turks were made p’ 

CuLTivaTon.—The green gage plum is, we believe, identical Aine the > Meine 
Claude of French gardeners. 

L. F.—If twelve of the grand jury are satisfied of the truth of a ry“ 
brought against an accused person, the indictment is then said 
found, and is publicly delivered into court. 

M. J.—Divine rest, immersion or absorption in the Godhead, is considered by 
the Hindoos the highest perfection—and the way that leads to it is the 
sacrifice of the individual self. 

Axtist.—If you are young, and have the time and means, we should advise 
you to study at least two years at Dusseldorff. 


of the literary paper you 
e know of no paper or pe- 
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Retrisvution.—A letter from Hong Kong received at Paris, 
says that the United States corvette Levant, in order to avenge 
the pillage by a gang of pirates of an American merchant ship, 
had burned down a village on the Island of Formosa which the 
pirates occupied. ‘That is the proper way to deal with such scoun- 
drels. 1f our government invariably inflicts such punishment, the 
humblest trading schoong¢r may ride the seas in safety. 


Nrrprep.—A system of exchange by means of post-office drafts 
between the various sections of our country. This would knock 
the brokers all to pi, and save the people much trouble and ex- 
pense. Government would charge but a fair and moderate per 
cent. for the business, not the usurious rate now submitted to. 
Think of it, ye law-makers. 


SPLINTERS. 


. A new steam carriage has been run in the streets of New 
York and managed as easily as a span of well-broken horses. 
.... The New Haven Register cautions people against using 
stoves whose ashpits come nearer than four inches to the floor. 
.... Ata railroad festival, one toast was—‘“ Our mothers—the 
only faithful tenders who never misplaced a switch.” 
.. Can’t anybody tell why an awkward fellow is like a pine 
tree? Because he is ever-green, of course. 
... It is generally admitted that an Indian is “‘ some,”—but 
last month we had a specimen of an Indian “summer.” 
.. Last month the “ Tigers” and the Cadets celebrated their 
anniversary on the same day, and both corps looked splendidly. 
. The French People are very ill-natured with regard to the 
Empress Eugenie, because she enjoys romping and riding. 
.... Statues of the poets Goethe, Schiller and Wieland were 
lately inaugurated at Wiemar, Germany, with great pomp. 
.... The consumption of lager beer in Berlin has reached the 
amount of 120,000 tuns a year. A thirsty city that! 
..». Among the novelties of the age are silken sails for mer- 
chantmen. This is reviving the style of Queen Cleopatra. 
..» They made almost a holiday in Lowell, when the bells of 
St. Anne’s Church first rang out their silver chimes. 
.... The citizens of Guilford, N. C., are determined to raise a 
suitable monument to General Greene, of Revolutionary fame. 
.... Some of the best living actresses are Americans—Eliza 
Logan, Miss Heron, and Miss Cushman. 
. The new five-million banking scheme in Mexico is looked 
at with distrust by the Mexican people generally. 
..+. M. Von Siebold asserts that the Japanese are very exten- 
sively and profoundly acquainted with the natural sciences. 
.... An international company has acquired the right to lay a 
telegraphic cable from Bordeaux, France, to the United States. 
.... Emigration has reduced the population of Berne, Switz- 
erland, to 449,129—7000 less than the canton had in 1850. 
. Crimes of violence are so common in our great cities that 
- the daily papers ought to have a “‘ Pistol and Knife Department.” 
.+.. Mazzini, the Italian revolutionist, during his late visit to 
Genoa, escaped detection disguised as a monk. 
-». “Baylie Peyton,” a famous race-horse, lately died in Vir- 
ginia. When a four year old colt, he was bought for 9000 dollars. 
... Merriam, the famous weather clerk of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has recovered his health. ‘ Look out for settled weather now.” 


-.. The captain of a merchantman in Havana lately drew 
$50,000 in the lottery, and spent some of it in illuminating his ship. 


SOMETHING ABOUT PICTURES. 

The demand for pictures and engravings is gradually increas- 
ing among the people of our country as the means for procuring 
them become more abundant. The indulgence of a taste for pic- 
tures is a branch of luxury with which no sensible man will find 
fault ; for the tendency of pictures is to refine and elevate the 
mind and improve the taste, besides gratifying the sense of sight. 
While there are but few of our readers who will not agree with us 
in this estimate of the utility of pictures, there are some who will 
object to the correctness of the view, upon the ground that the 
great mass of pictures accessible to the generality of our people 
are of so inferior an order that they do more harm than good. 
This objection has some force, we admit, but less now than for- 
merly ; and its importance will diminish still more as the greater 
familiarity with pictures creates a demand for those of a higher 
order, in the popular mind. Still we contend that poor pictures 
are better than none at all ; for, in the first place, the very poorest 
present the element of design, and interest the mind, and in the 
second place, they cause a demand for something better, and thus 
form the foundation of a rising and improving taste. The love 
for pictures is natural to the human mind. We see it manifested 
among savages, in the most primitive state of society, in their or- 
namented lodges and buffalo robes, as well as in the tattooing of 
their bodies. We also see it developed in the young child of civ- 
ilized life, even before it can speak, as every parent knows who 
has had occasion to please the infant prattler with a picture-book 
or painting. In fact, the abiding influence upon the mind in after 
years, of pictures seen in early life, is most remarkable. There are 
few of us who cannot trace some prompting to virtue, some stand- 
ard of opinion, or some generous estimate of character, to the im- 
pression made upon our minds by pictures seen in infancy. 

Among the prominent means of ministering to the public taste 
and affording profitable amusement through the medium of pic- 
tures, we may instance illustrated magazines and pictorial news- 
papers, which now circulate so largely in our country. Our own 
enterprise in the publishing of pictorial papers enables us to esti- 
mate the great avidity with which these publications are sought by 
the people, the great amount of judgment, labor and talent which 
is demanded in their prepars'tion, and the heavy business capital 
which is employed in this branch of literature. Colored and plain 
engravings are also another great means of pictorial pleasure and 
profit to our people ; and here too we are struck with the great in- 
crease which there has been of late years in the demand for these 
works. Formerly, a few engravings piled up in one corner of 
booksellers’ stores, supplied the whole demand, and were regarded 
as a drug by the trade, in consequence of their slow sale. Now 
there are large, commodious stores in all our cities and large towns, 
devoted exclusively to the sale of engravings, and the business 
affords ample present returns, and favorable prospects of steady 
increase. And with this great increase in the demand there has 
been a corresponding improvement in the character of the pictures, 
so that fine engravings which in former days were scarce, and of 
such high cost as to be found only in the portfolios of the rich, 
are now by improvements in the art, and a more extended mar- 
ket for them, made so cheap and plenty, as to put it within the 
reach of our citizens of moderate means to adorn their dwellings 
with them. 

Side by side with the growth of the business in engravings, we 
witness also the increased demand for paintings. Almost every 
one now decorates his walls with oil paintings, and at a very mod- 
erate expense, and there is a constant change for the better going 
on in the quality of these pictures. Good paintings can now be 
bought for less price than poor ones formerly sold for; and it is 
almost invariably the case that those who begin with poor ones, 
find their taste gradually improve, and after a while replace the 
poor pictures with better ones, and those again with better in their 
turn. In this way the common pictures change from person to 
person, gradually performing their mission of awakening a taste 
for something higher, and at length finding their way to the out- 
skirts of society to perform the same service for still less cultivated 
minds. The demand for superior productions is thus aroused, 
and the labors of the man of genius invoked by adequate induce- 
ments. Art finds a broad, secure foundation in the popular mind, 
and thus the painter is created by the very encouragement that 
stimulates his genius to action. 
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Cuiuss.—The long evenings are now at hand, when ample time 
for reading is afforded, and as we approach the close of the year, 
the present is the time to form clubs for our paper. By forming 
a club, as will be seen by our terms, each subscriber gets the paper 
for $2 a year, and the person who forms the club and sends the 
money, gets a copy for the year without charge. Remember this. 


Tue 1n Inp1a.—The policy of the home govern- 
ment does not permit of the publication of one half the army loss 
in rank and file. The very large numbers of soldiers of the line 
who die by cholera, sun-stroke, and other casualties, incidental to 
the severity of the service, is never permitted to be made public. 
Even the actual loss in battle is always moderated at least one 
third. 
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Wua te Fisuerixs.—This branch of commerce gives employ- 
ment to 20,000 American seamen, and six hundred and fifty-five 
vessels of all classes. The value of importations from this source, 
of whalebone and oil, during last year, was nearly eleven millions 
of dollars. 


Banx Br11s.—In answer to frequent inquiries, we would say, 
that bank bills which are current in the place where a subscriber 
resides, will always be received at this office at par value to pay 
subscriptions, 


GOING ABROAD. a 

The recent hard times has brought back to our shores very 
many of those pleasure-tourists who have been travelling en grand 
seigneur through Europe, lavishing gold on hotel-keepers, couriers 
and postilions, to the demoralization of those useful members ot 
society, and the same cause will probably prevent the efflux of a 
large number of persons to Europe for some months to come. 
But is it really necessary to spend a large amount of money in 
seeing Europe? And do those who are thus lavish actually see it 
to the best advantage? We think not, and we are borne out in 
our view by those practically acquainted with the subject. We 
think no one who has read Bayard Taylor’s “ Views A-toot, or 
Europe seen with Knapsack and Staff,” will deny that he amassed 
an immense amount of information and saw very thoroughly 
everything he went abroad to see. Yet it is well known that dar- 
ing his two years’ absence he expended but little over four hun- 
dred dollars. A careless traveller might—thousands do—expend 
ten times that amount in the same space of time, and yet derive 
no more advantage from their pilgrimage. Indeed we are certain 
that a luxurious mode of travelling absolutely debars the tourist 
from a knowledge of the country through which he journeys. 
First-class hotels and first-class carriages, and rich people are about 
the same the world over. The upper crust of every country is 
generally the least national. If you wish to make acquaintance 
with a people you must journey in their by-ways as well as their 
high-ways—you must see them in side streets and cottages, as well 
as palaces and on boulevards. 

It is astonishing how cheaply one may go to Europe and travel 
there, if he chooses. ‘“ Aguecheek,” the very clever foreign cor- 
respondent of the Evening Gazette, asserts, in one of his late let- 
ters, that a man who is satisfied with living respectably, according 
to European notions, can travel in Europe as cheaply as he can 
live at home, and he tells of an extensive tour he made, occupy- 
ing some eight months, going from Boston to Genoa in a sailing 
vessel, spending some three months in Genoa, Florence and Rome, 
thence to Paris, from Paris to London, and from Liverpool home 
in a steamer, for about four hundred dollars, we think, and we 
know that he derived every advantage from that tour which an 
observant, educated and talented man could hope to receive. 
These facts are highly encouraging to those among us, artists for 
instance, who must go to Europe, and who are, of all classes 
among us, least troubled with that filthy lucre which is a necessity 
of our civilization. We say that artists must go to Europe—for 
artists must study not only nature but art, and in Europe alone 
are to be found the priceless pictures, the matchless statues, the 
living models which afford at once the inspiration and material of 
art. An artist who can muster six hundred dollars may safely 
start for a year’s absence in Europe to study the master-pieces of 
her glorious galleries. 


Toru Canpy.—Ministers, public speakers, and vocalists 
have a most important auxiliary in this very palatable and excel- 
lent preparation. It is an infallible remedy for hoarseness, and all 
bronchial troubles. Several eminent foreign prima donnas, who 
have visited Boston, have expressed unbounded approval of the 
Tolu Rock, as prepared by our neighbor, OrLanpo Tomrkins, 
271 Washington Street. 


+ > 


Goop Reapine.—Keep plenty of good reading before the eyes 
of your family circle. This will make home pleasant, time to 
pass cheerfully, and impart a spirit of intelligence and general 
knowledge to all. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, Lf - Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. Charles W. Hawkes to Miss Ange- 
line M. Clark | by Rev. Mr. ome - Mr. Charles M. Noyes to Miss Helen H. 
Chaffee by Rev. Mr. Manning, Mr. B. T. Harrington, of Westchester, N. Y., 
to Miss ‘Ab y L. Taft; by Rev. Mr. ‘Streeter, Mr. Lorestin Danforth to Miss 
Ellen Graham ; by Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. John W. Beckford to Miss ag 
Lord; by Rev. Mr. Mason, Mr. Albert K. Hebard to Miss Lizzie J. Kelley ; by 
Rev. Dr. Lothrop, Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, Jr., to Miss Frances P. Adams.— 
At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Lambert James Smith to Miss Mary Ann 
Golbert.—At Mr. Ryder, Mr. Francis Colburn to Miss Har- 
riet N. Babbitt.—At the by Rev. Mr. Thomas, Mr. John A. Duncan to 

elia J. Staples.—At Brookline, by Rev. Mr. Hedge, Mr. Charles 0. 

Foster to Miss Caroline B. Candier.—At Newton Corner, by Rev. Dr. Gilbert, 

Mr. Charles W. Richardson to Miss Josephine A. Jones.—At Malden, by Kev. 

Mr. Parker, a Boston, Mr. ee ohnson of Haverhill, to Miss Addie 

Salem, by Rev. Dr. W , Mr. E d Burley to Miss 

Caroline 8. Shirley —At Lowell. by Rev. Mr. . Street, Gen. Richard T. Dunlap, 
of Brunswick, to Mrs. Ann Palmer, of Bosto: 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Almira M. M’Kenney, 68; Mrs. Eliza Deacon, 
wey | Mecum, 82; Mrs. Ruth Perry, 76; Mrs. Susan Cotton, 85; M 
Roberts, 16; Mr. Horace Holley Gore, 2. 80; Mr. Francis Clear, | 
Lydia Billings, 89; Mr. John G. aouty, of Roxbury 47; Mrs. 
Churchill. 45; Mr. William W. Margo ; Mrs. Mary R 
Mary Ann Cooper, 56; Mr. John Hobart, rt, 68; Deacon Josiah Vinton, 8b; 
Richard Dewerson, 75.—At Charlestown, Dea. Simeon Flint, 78. —At Chelses, 
Mr. Benjamin Cheever, of Salem, 56.—At Roxbury, Mr. Benjamin Hawes, 86. 
—At Jamaica Plain, Miss Lucretia Greaton, 88.—At West Newton, Mr Na- 
than Crafts, 57. —At Milton Susannah Bent, 81.—At South Malden, 
Mrs. Lois Smith 76.—At Malden Mrs. Phebe Hill, 88.—At Salem, Mrs. Chris- 
body, 88.—At Marblehead, Mr. Samuel Thompson, 77.—At South 
Mrs. 74.—At Gloucester, Mrs. Abigail E. Ryerson, 71.— 
At Newburyport, Mrs. Hannah Colby, 77.—At New Bedford, Mr. Jireh Swift, 
84.—At Worcester, Mr. Moses Clements, 76.—At Monson Mrs. Azubah King, 
81.—At Princeton, Mrs. Mary Saha formerly of Charlestown 78.—At 
Lanesborough, Mr. Amos Lamphire, 80.—At Jonesville, N. C., Oct. 1, Fanny 
Caldwell, infant daughter of Josiah and Mary E. Cowles, 6: Keck 23 — 
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Che Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
WELCOME HOME. 


BY J. BOLINGBROKE REYNOLDS. 


The summer hours all gay with flowers 
Have fied into the past, 

And autumn days with purple haze 
Have come again at last. 

But, 0, those summer hours were long 

Without the music of thy song! 


The trees were green, and every scene 
Was radiant with light; 

The birds sang sweet mid summer heat, 
The days were long and bright. 

But brighter far those days, I ween, 

In thy sweet presence would have been. 


The summer breeze played mong the trees, 
Swept o'er the fields of grain, 

And sighing through the pine and yew, 
Awoke a sweet refrain. 

But, 0, that strain to me so sweet, 

Thy voice alone could make complete. 


The flowers that bloomed are now entombed, 
The hills are turning gray ; 

And silently from every tree 
The leaves are dropping *way. 

And as the lights of summer flee, 

I patiently await for thee. 


T’ve waited long, but soon thy song 
Shall stir again my lyre; 
Thy spirit free shall wake in mo 
The old poetic fire. 
Then, come, my gentle angel, come, 
Where all will welcome thee—at home. 


MEMORY. 

Hail, Memory. hail!—in thy exhaustless mine, 
From age to age unnumbered treasures shine! 
Thought and her shadowy brood thy call obey, 
And place and time are subject to thy sway ; 

Thy pleasures most we feel when most alone: 
The only pleasures we can call our own.—Roaers. 


YEARNING. 
Do you feel to-night 
The urgenty and yearning of my soul, 
As sleeping mothers feel the sucking babe 
And smile?—E. B. Brownie. 


Gvitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Among the recent attractions in the way of art in our goodly city, quite 
the most noteworthy has been the statue of Beatrice Cenci, by Miss Hosmer 
of Watertown (to whom we lately referred in an article on the editorial page), 
on exhibition at N. D. Cotton’s, Washington Street. That magazine of art 
was crowded with visitors while it remained, and all, connoisseurs as well as 
the unlearned in the art, were warm in the praise of this exquisite production 
ofa young American girl. The grace, refinement and character of the statue 
would attract attention under any circumstances, but as the work of a lady, 
an art-student, it is truly wonderful. What may we not expect of the future 
of such an artist!......Charles Matthews, the light comedian, has left a very 
agreeable impression. He is one of the most finished artists that ever ap- 
pesred in Boston, and his style is well worthy of the study of American actors. 
The general defect of the American school of light comedians is a lack of 
composition, to borrow a term froma sister. Detached scenes and passages 
they play very well, but few have learned to fuse the parts in one harmonious 
whole. The unity of Charles Matthews’s impersonations is truly wonderful, 
and the apparent absence of all art proves him to be a most consummate 
artist......The Rouzani ballet-troupe, which has achieved a triple triumph 
at the Philadelphia Academy of Music, the Broadway, New York, and the 
Boston Theatre, is a brilliant combination of Terpsichorean talent, exhibiting 
the true “ poetry of motion.” Hitherto, with the exception of the “ Viennese 
children,” we have had for a ballet, two or three stars surrounded by a con- 
stellation of farthing rushlights—very little rocket and a grcoat deal of stick. 
But the Rouzani troupe present a large body of disciplined dancers, as har- 
monious iu their m its and tabb as & well-drilled of troops. 
Their light heels turned a good many heads during their stay?.....Mr. Car- 
teron, 8 French chemist, has lately discovered a salt which may be mixed 
with starch, so that ladies’ dresses, laces, etc., may be rendered incombusti- 
ble. A dress may be injured by coming in contact with flame, but will never 
take fire. Think of the numerous accidents from fire—of women burned and 
dying in atrocious tortures, because a spark set fire to their dresses, and we 
shall realize the importance of the discovery. Henceforth ladies will be able 
to defy sparks, except such as are always welcomed to kindle the torch of 
Hymen......The kind people of Wurtemberg gave the emperors of France 
and Russia, at their late meeting, some of the famous Rosenwein, of which 
the city of Bremen isso justly proud, and which is almost as dear as diamonds. 
A hogshead of this wine, containing 204 bottles, cost 500 rix dollars in 1624. 
Counting the cost of cellarage, and adding interest on interest to the present 
day, bottle would be worth 2,723,840 rix dollars. Rather expensive tip- 
pling. .....The Gascons, as every one knows, have always been renowned for 
pride and boasting, and certainly the famous Granode Bergerac was one of 
the first among them. As there are many names in Gascony ending in ac, 
he used to say, ** When I hear a name that terminates in ac, I am always 
ready to wager it belongs to a gentleman about as noble as the king and 
almost as brave as myself.”......La Serre, who aspired to a rival of Corneille, 
related with pride, that at the representation of one of his pieces the crowd 
was 80 great that five of the ushers of the theatre were suffocated, and added, 
“J shall not give up to Mr. Corneille, til) he has been the death of five ush- 
ers.” ‘We hope the gentiemanly ushers of the Boston will never become mar- 
tyrs to such @ success. ..,..Thomas More, chancellor of England, was a man 
of incorruptible integrity. An English nobleman, engaged in a very important 
suit, which depended on the decision of the chancellor, sent him two fing 


den, he said to him: ‘‘ You know the two ministers who have governed the 
empire since I have occupied the throne—never were principles more opp 
or conduct more strongly contrasted. How is it my people are always com- 
plaining?” “Sire,” replied the sage, “the evil is well done, and the good 
is badly done. There is only one way to be happy—a thousand to be 
wretched.”...... The Sunday law in New York don’t seem to be very rigidly 
enforced. The bar-rooms are not hermetically sealed—the German theatre is 
open in the evening, and the saloons and bier halle flourish...... At a county 
fair in England lately, an enlightened rustic made an onslaught on a band of 
Ethiopian serenaders, under the conviction that they were rascally Sepoys, 
whom, as 8 patriot, it was his duty to destroy...,...Winterhalter, the great 
court painter, has been commissioned to paint a picture representing the 
meeting between Napoleon III. and Alexander II. at Stuttgart. ..... Phillippe 
of Cospean, bishop of Lisieux, having consecrated the bishop of Riez, the 
letter was about to thank him. “ Alas! sir,” replied Cospean, “ it becomes 
me to thank you, for before you were promoted, I was the ugliest bishop in 
France.” Very consoling to the new bishop!......One day, when Jacques 
Amyot was soliciting a valuable abbey of Charles IX., the king said to him: 
“What! you said if you had a thousand crowns a year you should be satis- 
fied—and I think you have as much and more.” “Ah, sire,” replied Amyot, 
“a man's appetite grows by eating.” A frank confession—few people know 
when they have enough......The last spectacle which our friend Kimball 
has produced at the Museum is the “‘ Sea of Ice,” in which some fine Arctic 
scenes are introduced. The polar regions are so accurately represented, that 
the thermometer at the wings falls to 20° below zero when the icebergs are set. 
It is an ice piece. ..... The recent horticultural display of fall fruits was very 
good indeed. As Jemmy Twitcher says—‘‘My heyes! vat happles and 
pears!”’......We see by the California news that ‘‘ California has decided to 
pay her State debt by a large majority.” A most satisfactory conclusion in 
these times.......Punch suggests, as a fitting monument to Dr. Jenner, the 
discoverer of yccination, that each young lady whose charms have been 
saved from the ravages of small pox through his means, should, in turn, 
stand an hour on a pedestal in Trafalgar Square. This would be sure, Punch 
says, in every age to command the ready homage of all men......A country 
curate closed a sermon upon the deceitful appearance of men, by observing: 
“0, my brethren, the snowiest shirt-front may conceal an aching bosom, and 
the stiffest of all-rounders encircle a throat that has many a bitter pill to 
swallow!”......“* Ague-cheek,” the clever foreign correspondent of the Even- 
ing Gazette, says: ‘‘We cannot afford to scorn the lesson which Europe 
teaches us—for if we do, we shall have to learn it at the expense of much ad- 
versity and wounding of our pride. Every American who comes abroad, if he 
knows how to travel, ought to carry home with him a new idea of the ameni- 
ties of life, and of moderation in the pursuit of the use of wealth, such as 
will make itself felt in the course of time, and make the fast living, and reck- 
lessness of authority, and tendency to bavkruptcy of the present day, give 
way to a spirit of moderation and obedience to law such as always produces 
private prosperity and public stability.”...... Human affections are the leaves, 
the foliage of our being—they catch every breath, and in the burden and 
heat of the day they make music and motion in a sultry world. Stripped of 
that foliage how unsightly is human nature.......Two infantine lions were 
born at the Clifton Zoological Gardens, Bristol, Eng., on the Temperance Fete 
Day, and the committee called one “‘ Father Mathew” and the other ‘ Neal 
Dow.”......The New England Glass Factory in Cambridge are manufacturing 
a large number of glass ballot-boxes for use in New York. They are globular 
in form, and resemble the glass vessels in which gold fish are commonly kept. 
They have, like these, a single opening at the top, which is just about large 
enough for a good sized fish to enter. A slight projection at the bottom fits 
in a socket in an iron plate; the neck of the globe is fitted to a similar iron 
plate at the top; four rods at the corners connect the two plates together. 
The whole globe is thus in full view, and it can readily be seen what is de- 
posited by the voter—whether one vote ora dozen. All stuffing by means of 
false bott is dered impossible......Henry Ward Beecher calls boys 
“little, nimble, compact skinfuls of ingenious, fertile, endless. untiring mis- 
chief. . . . Mischievous darlings, joyful plagues, loving, rolicking, laughing 
rogues! ... there is no peace to us without them, as there certainly is none 
with them!”...... In China, the natives call an Englishman ‘I say.”......If 
you be affronted, it is better to pass it by in silence, or with a jest, though 
some dishonor, than to endeavor revenge. If you can keep reason above pas- 
sion, that and watchfulness will be-your best defendants...... The London 
Dramatic Fund Society is about re-publishing the Rev. Dr. Bellows’ discourse 
on “ The Relation of Public Amusements to Public Morality,” the proceeds 
of the work to go to their fund......Col. John C. Fremont is at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., for the purpose of giving his personal attention to the Mariposa 
grant. .....The late John E. Thayer left a bequest of s thousand dollars a 
year to his medical adviser, the venerable Dr. James Jackson, to be continued 
during his life and that of his wife......A romantic incident comes from 
Spain. A municipal guard was condemned to be shot for insubordination. 
His sister petitioned his pardon of the queen while the latter was on her way 
to the theatre. When the curtain rose, Madame Ristori, in the character of 
Medea, interceded for the culprit in a few verses which she declaimed with 
her accustomed energy. The queen, after a brief consultation with her min- 
isters, wrote the pardon in her box......The Central Park Commissioners of 
New York have discharged 700 laborers on account of the lack of money. 


CHANCES OF LIFE. 


We have an old document in our possession which contains 
some interesting information unknown to many, and rarely en- 
countered in the papers. Among other things, it contains a table 
exhibiting an ave age attained by persons employed in the vari- 
ous popular professions of the day. In this pArticular, as in most 
others, the farmers have the advantage over the rest of mankind, 
as their average age is sixty-five. Next upon the docket come 
the judges and justices of the peace, the dignity of whose lives is 
lengthened out to sixty-four. Following, then, immediately, in 
the category of longevity, is the bank officer, who sums up his 
account at the age of sixty-three. Public officers cling to their 
existence with as much perteamty as they retain their places— 
they never resign the offices, but life forsakes them at fifty-six. 
Coopers, although they seem to stave through life, hang on until 
they are fifty-eight. The good works of the clergymen follow 
them at fifty-five. Shipwrights, hatters, lawyers and ropemakers 
(some very appropriately go together at the age of fifty-four. 
The “ Village Blacksmith,” like most of his contemporaries, dies 
at fifty-one. Butchers follow their bloody career for precisely half 
a century. Carpenters are brought to the scaffold at forty-nine. 
Masons realize their cry of “Mort!” at the age of forty-seven. 
Traders cease their speculation at forty-six. Jewellers are dis- 
gusted with the tinsel of life at forty-four. Bakers, manufacturers 
and various mechanics die at forty-three. The painters yield to 
their colic at forty-two. The brittle thread of the tailor’s life is 
broken at forty-one. Editors, like all other beings who come un- 
der the special admiration of the gods, die comparatively young— 
they accomplish their errand of mercy at forty. The musician 


of the richest material and workmanship and of fabulous value. More instantly 
filled them with the choicest wine, and sent them back, saying to the messen- 
ger, “‘ Assure his lordship that my whole cellar is at his service.”...... Certain 
crimes have certain seasons—suicides, fights and dissipation flourish in the 
dog-days, burglaries and the circulation of counterfeit money in winter— 
queer, if true......The young Shah Abbas of Persia loved his people, and 
was fond of asking questions. Having met the philosopher Sadi in his gar- 


red his last note and plays his dying fall at thirty-nine. The 
rofessional dancer shufiies off his mortal coil at thirty-nine. 
rinters become dead matter at thirty-eight. The machinist is 
usually blown up at thirty-six. The teacher usually dismisses 
his scholars at the age of thirty-four ; and the clerk is even shorter 
lived, for he must needs prepare his balance-sheet at thirty-three. 
No account is given of the average longevity of wealthy uncles— 
the inference is fair, therefore, that they are immortal.—Albion. 


Choice Miscellany. 


NAPIER AND THE JUGGLER. 


We give an anecdote illustrative of the unparalleled dexterity 
of the Indians with the sword, as well as of Napier’s simplicity of 
character. After the Indian battles, on one occasion, a famous 
juggler visited the camp, and performed his feats before the gen- 
eral, his family and staff. mong his performances, this man 
cut in two, with a stroke of the sword, a lime or lemon placed in 
the hands of the assistant. Napier thought there was some collu- 
sion between the juggler and his assistant. To divide, by a 
sweep of the sword on a man’s hand, so small an object without 
touching the flesh, he believed to be impossible, though a similar 
incident is related by Scott, in his romance of the “ Talisman.” 
To determine the point, the general offered his own hand for the 
experiment, and he held out his right arm. The juggler looked 
attentively at the hand, and said he would not make the trial. 

“T thought I would find you out!’ exclaimed Napier. 

“ But stop,” said the other, “let me see your left hand.” The 
left hand was submitted, and the man then said, firmly, “If you 
will hold your arm steady, I will perform the feat.” 

“ But why the left hand, and not the right ?” 

“ Because the right hand is hollow in the centre, and there is a 
_ of cutting off the thumb ; the left is high, and the danger will 

ess.’ 

Napier was startled. 

“I got frightened,” he said. “I saw it was an actual feat of 
swordsmanship, and if I had not abused the man as I did before 
my staff, and challenged him to the trial, I honestly acknowled 
I would have retired from the encounter. However, 1 put the 
lime on my hand, and set out my arm steadily. The juggler bal- 
anced himself, and, with a swift stroke, cut the lime in two pieces. 
I felt the edge of the sword on my hand, as if a cold thread had 
been drawn across it. And so much,” he added, “ for the swords- 
men of India, whom our fine fellows defeated at Mecanee.”’ 

This anecdote is certainly a proof of the sincerity of an honest 
mind, ready to acknowledge error, and of bravery and calmness 
in expiating that error.—Heynolds’s Miscellany. 


THE PECULIAR POST OF DUTY. 


Every man has his own peculiar post assigned him here by 
Heaven, which none can exactly fill but himself; and it should be 
the object of each to discover what that is, and then to keep it. 
He has two guides in that decision—the providence of God, and 
the voice within. Let him listen to these, and rest assured that 
they point out to him the highest and best path that he could 
walk in. Another and a different one may better befit another 
man, and then, though they be widely opposite, to him that is the 
highest. One may be called to a busy, prominent position in 
society and active life; another's highest walk may be away from 
these in solitude and concealment. Let all (and that in every 
varying shade between these two) be careful how they pretend to 
add to or diminish from either; let each follow in faith the way 
most clearly presented to him by the two guides he is blest with, 
without wilfully, or, though apparently from the best motives, 
turning to the right or to left. It is very questionable how we 
ever really diminish our liability to temptation by mere change of 
circumstances. Satan’s strong citadel lies in our own breast; 
and when we narrow the external circle of dangers, we frequently 
only strengthen the few that remain, for the great enemy will not 
thus be disappointed of his schemes. And if there is a traitor 
within who answers readily to the temptations without, he will 
not require great events or a prominent stand to carry on his 
work. Things that we should call trifles may be made an occa- 
sion for sin.—Zruth without Prejudice. 


> 
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LIFE’S DAILY LABORS, 


It must, undoubtedly, be the design of our gracious God, that 
all this toil for the supply of our physical necessities—this inces- 
sant occupation amid the things that perish—shall be no obstruc- 
tion, but rather a help to our spiritual life. The weight of a 
clock seems a heavy drag on the delicate movements of the ma- 
chinery ; but, so far from arresting or impeding those movements, 
it is indispensable to their steadiness, balance, accuracy. There 
must be some analogous action of what seems the clog and drag- 
weight of worldly work on the finer movements of man’s spiritual 
being. ‘The planets in the heaven have a two-fold motion—in 
their orbits and on their axis ; the one motion not interfering, but 
carried on simultaneously and in perfect harmony with the other, 
So must it be that man’s two-fold activities round the heavenl 
and the earthly centre disturb not, nor jar @ith, each other. He 
who diligently discharges the duties of the earthly, may not less 
sedulously—nay, at the same moment—fulfil those of the heaven- 
ly sphere ; at once “diligent in business,” and “ fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.” —Caird. 


FATE OF THE APOSTLES, 


St. Matthew is supposed to have suffered martyrdom, or was 
put to death by the sword, at the city of Ethiopia. St. Mark was 
dragged through the streets of Alexandria, in Egypt, till he ex- 
pired. St. Luke was hanged upon an olive tree, in Greece. St. 
John was put into a cauldron of boiling oil at Rome and escaped 
death. He afterwards died a natural death at Ephesus, in Asia. 
St. James the Great was beheaded at Jerusalem. St. James the 
Less was thrown from a pinnacle or wing of the temple, and then 
beaten to death with a fuller’s club. St. Philip was hanged up 
against a pillar at Hierapolis, a city in Phrygia. St. Bartholo- 
mew was flayed alive by the command of a barbarous king. St. 
Andrew was bound to a cross, whence he preached to the people 
till he expired. St. Thomas was run through the body by a 
lance, near Malibar, in the East Indies. St. Jude was shot to 
death with arrows. St. Simeon Zelotes was crucified in Persia. 
St. Matthias was stoned and then beheaded.—Christian Index. 


» 


WOMAN. . 


To the eternal honor of the sex, be it said, that in the path of 
duty no sacrifice is with them too high, or too dear. Nothing is 
with them impossible, but to shrink from what love, honor, inno- 
cence and religion require. The voice of pleasure or of power 
may pass by unheeded, but the voice of affliction never. The 
chamber of the sick, the pillow of the dying, the vigils of the dead, 
the altars of religion, never fail to excite the sympathies of woman. 
Timid, though she be, and so delicate that the winds of heaven 
may not too roughly visit her, yet she fears no danger and dreads 
no consequences. Then she displays that undaunted spirit which 
never courts difficulties nor evades them ; that resignation which 
utters neither murmurs nor regrets ; and that patience in suffering 
which seems victorious even over death itself—Judge Story. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


335 


Easuy Doxs.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘ Ballou’s Pic- 
torial,” and the work be thus procured foreach at TWO DOLLARS @ year, besides 
a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any person de- 
siring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by sending 
us 8 line to that effect. 


Lvitorial Melange. 


It was a common saying in Peru, that if a man worked a cop- 
per mine he was likely to make a good fortune ; that if he worked 
a silver mine he might gain or lose, but that if he worked a gold 


mine he was sure to be ruined. —— Mdlle. Nau, who sang two 
years ago at Niblo’s, has entirely lost the use of her voice, which, 
probably, she will never regain. —— The territorial limits of the 


United States include somewhat more than one-third of the area 
of the continent of North America. The superficial area of the 
Union amounts to 2,936,166 square miles. —— It appears that, on 
the lines of the United States, the number of telegraphic messages 
transmitted in 1857 exceeded eleven millions, on which the tolls 
must have been twenty millions of gollars.—— An elastic glue 
for dental, printing and other purposes, has been obtained by a 
Parisian. He mixes gelatine with an equal weight of glycerine, 
which renders the composition permanently elastic, and preserves 
it from putrefaction. The material may be used for dental pur- 
poses, inking rollers, etc. —— Earth is eaten as bread in several 
parts of the world. Near Moscow a hill furnishes earth of this 
description, which will ferment when mixed with flour. ——It is 
estimated, on tolerably reliable data, that upwards of 11,000 labor- 
ers have been thrown out of employ in New York city and vicini- 
ty, within a few weeks, from the effects of the “ crisis.” The 
interest of any sum in dollars for 6 days is the same in mills ; viz. 
of $100, 100 mills, or 10 cents; of $6600, 6600 mills, or $6 60, 
etc. Money at compound interest will double itself in 11 years, 
10 months and 22 days. —— Ivory which has become pliable by 
age may be made to recover its original grandness by boiling it in 
a solution of gelatine for some hours. It may be made soft and 
ranslucent by laying it in phosphoric acid of moderate strength, 
drying it in pure linen, previously rinsing it in water. Whendry 
it is translucent and hard, but will soften on being dipped in warm 
water and milk. ‘The time of immersion in the acid differs with 
different pieces of ivory, and if certain parts are to retain their 
original character, they should be covered with a varnish before 
immersion. —— In 1847, the consumption of silk and silk goods 
in the United States amounted to $11,640,809 ; in 1850, it amount- 
ed to $17,680,964, and in 1856, to $30,636,998. —— The Lockport 
(N. Y.) papers state that two men—father and son—went to a 
drug store at Suspension Bridge, lately, and asked for quinine. A 
package was put up for them, and they both took a dose on going 
to bed, from the effects of which they both died. On examination 
the package was found to contain morphine. —— A celebrated 
English physician claims that manganic acid is an invaluable aid 
in curing cancer. It is not as painful as other caustics, and does 
not injure the constitution. The acid is a powerful antiseptic. It 
destroys warts, moles, etc., with great rapidity. —— The Boston 
Inland Mutual Insurance Company announce that they insure 
against the perils of navigation and transportation on grain, 
flour and other products, from Chicago and all ports on the Lakes 
to Boston. —— A diamond of the first water, “ brilliant cut,” and 
weighing three hundred carats, would be as large as a hen’s egg, 
and would be worth $3,600,000. ——— Franklin said if every man 
and woman would work four hours a day at something useful, want 
and misery would be banished from the world, and the remaining 
portion of the twenty-four hours might be devoted to leisure and 
pleasure. ——It has been estimated by the timber-getters of the 
South, that a large pine sufficient for the spars or beams of a first- 
class ship requires two or three centuries to grow. —— Nothing 
creates such an excitement in a country town as the arrival of a 
citreus. But at present, we are told by an exchange that ought to 
know, they are doing next to nothing. The “revulsion” has 
caught them between wind and water, and they are now preparing 
to go into winter quarters. 
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Tue Last Fish Story.—Tho latest fish story is thus told by 
the Makulla (Fla.) Times: “On Saturday last, as a party who 
had been fishing up the river were returning home, they missed a 
string containing twenty-nine small trout and perch, which had 
been tied to the stern of the boat. Going back a small distance, 
they heard a splashing in some grass growing in the river, and on 
reaching the spot found the lost string of fish. Upon pulling them 
into their boat they hauled in a large trout with it. The trout 
had swallowed three of the fish on the string, and, being unable 
to swallow the balance of them or get away, was captured. The 
trout weighed ten or twelve pounds.” 


Farntine as 4 Business.—In some of the French theatres 
they engage, to secure the requisite eclat for a new play, a hand- 
some young lady to faint in one of the conspicuous boxes, at the 
most thrilling moment of the piece. This is a novel species of 
claquerism, and one that might prove very effective were it clever- 
ly attempted in this country. Very few ladies, though, can faint 


prettily. Itdemands a Parisienne. There’'is an ease, a grace, a 


witehery about her swoon that is marvellously attractive. 


> 


Tar Harr or Strinos.—It was Dr. Watts who 
first sung of a harp of a thousand strings, as follows : 
' * Oar li 


- Strange that of thousand strings 
Should Koop in tase 


GAapsive Gatherings. 


The price of sugar is beginning to come down in Havana, in 
spite of the obstinacy of holders. 

An effort is being made by some benevolent-minded persons to 
get up a library for the use of the prisoners at Sing Sing. 

The theatres in the West are generally doing a very excellent 
business. We presume the managers may thank their “ stars.” 


A Catholic priest named Savelli was murdered in New Orleans 
lately, in the night, by persons who inflicted some sixteen stabs 
upon him. 

The Bath (Me.) Tribune says that Dr. Wilkinson of that city 
has in his possession a druggist’s mortar which has been in use 
two hundred and thirty-three years. 

Col. Johnson, with the last division of the Utah army, has passed 
Fort Kearney, en route for Salt Lake, and has e3 ed his deter- 
mination to quarter his men in the Holy Valley this winter. 

David Paul Brown, a Philadelphia lawyer of considerable re- 
pute, fell upon a southern railroad track the other day, while get- 
ting out of a car. The train went over his hat, but his head 
escaped. 

Messrs. Crane have been boring an artesian well at their paper 
mills in Dalton, Mass., and have reached the depth of 392 feet. 
They now get a stream of eight gallons a minute, and mean to 
keep on until they get at least two hundred. 

The Nashville (Tenn.) papers confidently assert that when all 
the returns of the recent assessment in that State are made up, 
the entire amount of taxable property within her limits w 
amount to not less than three hundred millions of dollars. 

A young man named Peter Whelan, manufacturer and dealer in 
tin ware, stoves, etc., committed suicide in Concord, Mass., by 
hanging himself in a shed in the rear of his dwelling. He was 
doing a good business, and had been married only one year. 


To negroes recently murdered a widow lady, Mrs. Hill, and a 
negro woman, at Berlin, Arkansas, and then threw them into the 
house, which was set on fire and destroyed. Being arrested, they 
a the crime, whereupon the people made a bonfire and 

urnt them. 


R. V. Marsh, Esq., of Brandon, Vt., has raised this season, ac- 
cording to the North Eastern Christian Advocate, a squash, or 
English yellow pumpkin, measuring six feet and three inches in 
circumference. This must be a whopper—we mean the squash, 
not the account of it. 


Among the results of the hard times mentioned in the New 
York papers, is the suicide of a young ay: She was a seam- 
stress, and, ascertaining that the firm she had worked for could 
give her no more employment, went home, and going to her room, 
committed the deed. 

A Mrs. Buckman, of Philadelphia, poisoned herself with arse- 
nic a few days ago, because the gentleman to whom she was en- 

ed to be married, and with whom she had entrusted a consid- 
erable sum of money, had failed in business. Help came too late 
to save the victim of moneyed anxiety. 

In the circuit court of Bedford County, Va., Miss Almira W. 
Wingfield obtained a verdict of $2500 damages from Wm. Stein, 
for breach of marriage contract. The lady is about 34 years of 
age, and the gentleman 80. This was the second trialof the case, 
a former jury having given a verdict of $750 for the plaintiff, 
which was set aside on motion of the defendant. 

The editor of the Shawneetown Illinoisian has been cultivating 
the Chinese sugar-cane, and one acre of ground will produce eighty- 
seven dollars and fifty cents’ worth of molasses, seed and fodder, 
at a cost of thirty-two dollars and fifty cents, leaving a net profit of 
fifty-five dollars an acre. He says he has placed the cost at the 
very highest figure—probably too high by ten dollars. 


The Paris correspondent of the Journal of Commerce writes 
that the gorgeousntss of all articles of jewelry in France daily in- 
creases. The necklaces—an ornament which will be much worn 
this winter,—bracelets, sevignes, agrafjes, wreaths and bouquets 
for the coiffure, ete., now displayed at the fashionable establish- 
ments in Paris, are splendid specimens of richness, combined 
with good taste. 


Letters from Paris state that Rossini, after many years spent in | 


inactivity, is again engaged in composition, but whether of a grand 
opera, a comic opera, an oratorio, or what, he does not allow his 
friends to know. It was nearly thirty years ago that Rossini gave 
the world his last and greatest opera, “‘ William Tell,” and since 
that time he has produced nothing of importance excepting the 
“ Stabat Mater.” 


A person who ostensibly peddles for a living, but in reality sub- 
sists on alms, went to the Savings Bank in Utica, alarmed by the 
pressure, and demanded his deposits. They were given him in 
the shape of a pile of bills over half a foot thick ; just pee 
the editor of the Telegraph had given him a quarter. ‘The editor 
refuses to publish the name of the financier, not wishing to ruin 
his character for poverty. 


Hon. Thomas H. Seymour, American minister to the court of 
St. Petersburgh, has been presented by the emperor of Russia with 
a magnificent table, made from the marble of the Siberian quar- 
ries. Its whole cost was some $7500, and it arrived in this coun- 
try a few weeks since. The Grand Duke Constantine, as another 
proof of Governor Seymour’s popularity at that court, has ordered 
a vase for him which will cost , and it will be presented 
soon. 

Our readers remember the perils through which the steamer 
Southerner lately passed. During the storm, and when death was 
staring each one in the face, a lady was constantly seen amon 
the men, serving them with refreshments, and cheering them with 
kind words and hope. She was always ready to carry out the 
wishes of the mates and engineers ; ae | it was by her example of 
coolness and bravery that aH on board were inspiretavith fresh 
zeal andenergy. ll honor to such a woman. 

Recently, in Lancaster, Pa., a party of “ Calathumpians ” sere- 
naded a newly-married couple, after which they were invited into 
the house to partake of refreshments. Among the edibles furnished 
was whiskey, of which a young man named uel White—broth- 
er of the bride—partook freely. He became very much intoxica- 
ted, lay down in the room, and was left there, the family concluding 


that it would be best not to disturb him. In the morning he was 


found dead. White was only fifteen years of age. 


The owners of the Trenton Locomotive Works have received 
the contract for building a marine hospital for the United States 

vernment at New Orleans, the material to be of iron. The 
ength is to be three hundred and forty-eight feet, with wings each 
of two hundred and four feet. The main building will be three 
stories high, and the wings two stories. Both the main building 
and the wings will be surmounted with domes. A verandah, two 
stories high, will extend around the entire structure. The exteri- 
or walls, roof and verandahs are to be entirely of iron, 


Foreign Ltems, 


The total population of India is stated by a parliamentary return 
just published, to be 180,884,297. 

The London Times declares May, June, July and August to 
have been the hottest months ever experienced in England. 

The length of railroads in England and Wales, open on Decem- 
ber 31, 1855, was 6217 miles ; in Scotland, 1091 miles ; in Ireland, 
987 miles ; total, 8295 miles. 

Mount Blanc was successfully ascended on the 28th of August, 
by two Americans, both belonging to Boston—Messrs. Stuyvesant 
Le Roy and Stephen W. Dana. 

Advices from Constantinople state that an insurrection had 
broken out in the Khanatz, and that Schamyl had made prisoner 
the governor of that province. 

In London, not long since, John Dean and William Cushway 
were sentenced to one month in the house of correction for tortur- 
ing a cat by setting a dog upon her. In aggravation of the offence 
it was proved that she was a cat of good character. 

It is stated that among the paintings of the Paris Louvre are 
“The Marriage Feast of Cana,” by Paul Veronese, valued at 
$200,000 ; “‘ The Immaculate Conception,” by Murillo, valued at 
$150,000; “The Sleep of Antiope,” by Correggio, valued at 
$100,000 ; and “ The Virgin among the Rocks,” by Vinci, valued 
at $80,000. 


Sande of Gold. 


--. Some habitual association with the poor, the dependent, 
the sorrowful, is an indispensable source of the highest elements 
of character.— Martineau. 


.... The taste for emotion may become a dangerous taste; we 
should be very cautious how we attempt to squeeze out of human 
life move ecstasy and paroxysm than it can well afford.—Sydney 
Smith. 

.... Perhaps the rarest gift that God confers upon a man is the 
power of interesting, quickening, or elevating other men by the 
utterance of his thoughts, especially upon subjects spiritual and 
eternal, when they touch no living passion.—J. H. Thom. 

.... He who does not raise himself above the breastwork of 
his order, is no hero within it. An order, as such, makes only 
puppets. Be in thine own person more than thine order, and then 
thou wilt be the first to perceive, to avoid, and to amend its de- 
fects.—Herder. 


.... Whatever may be the means, or whatever the more im- 
mediate end of any kind of art, all of it that is good agrees in 
this, that it is the expression of one soul talking to another, and is 
— according to the greatness of the soul that utters it.— 

n. 


.... Some are eminent in one gift, others have variety of colors. 
They that glory in one excellency, what do they but as if a man 
should refuse to look only upon some one color most pleasant to 
him, when all are as suitable to the eye, though some more delight- 
ful ?—Nathaniel Culverwel. 


SHoker’s Budget. 


A woman beats the old German, for her philosophy is, mostly, 
not Kant, but Wont. 

A being by a physician how it hap- 
pened that the patriarc ived to such an old age, replied, “ the 
took no physic.” 

The way they prevent a run on banks out west, a crowd gather 
about the door and threaten to ride any man on a rail who offers 
to embarrass the bank. 


The Arabs have a we roverb on what is called the “ lucky 
man.” They say: “Fling him into the Nile, and he will come 
up with a fish in his mouth.” 

“OQ, Mary, my heart is breaking.” “Is it, indeed, Mr. Close- 
fist? So the better for you.” “ Why, my idol?” “Be- 
cause, when it is broken out pa out, you may sell the pieces for 
gun-flints.” 

Some queer fish in St. Louis, in allusion to the “bill for the 
benefit of married women,” when before the Missouri Legislature, 
asked if it wouldn’t be better for them to benefit the “ single” la- 
dies, and not trouble themselves about other men’s wives ? 


“TI shall not appoint a day of Thanksgiving,” said one of our 
governors to a committee that waited on him upon the subject. 
“ Well, then,” replied a member of the committee, “the people 
will, by common consent, take for that purpose the day of your 
retirement from office.” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


PICTURES OF THE ORIENT. 


QO. Noyes, M. D., surgeon in the Ottoman army.” Dr. 
Noyes is a young American who undertook the journey of 
which this pleasant work is the print, in the second year of 
the Russo-Turks. He says modestly, in his preface: “ His 
object has been to give a truthful picture of the everyday - 
life of the people among whom he travelled, especially the 
poetical nations of the Lower Danube, whose names are 
scarcely known to American readers. What relates to hu- 
manity concerns us all, and to know the beliefs and senti- 
ments of our fellow-beings, to learn with what songs, tradi- 
tions and pastimes they amuse each other, interests us more 
than the } ae details of governments, or the mere impres- 
sions of the passing traveller.” But so unpretending an 
introduction gives the reader no idea of the rich treat which 
follows. In a pure and brilliant style, the author presents, 

.  notadull itineracy, not the transcript of a journal, with its 
dry records and guide-book details, but a vivid | anguer of 
the strange wild regions that he traversed, and the people 

uaintance he formed. Manners and customs and 
costumes are vividly portrayed—here we have a bit of phi- 
losophy, there an anecdote, the fragment of a ballad ora 
ed Turkish tradition, or an era of history, sketched 
with a broad and flowing pencil. There is not a dull page 
in the whole 520 that make up the volume; and a vast 
amount of information is conveyed in the most agreeable 
manner. Dr. Noyes has the advantage of unhackneyed 
themes, but he has treated them in the best possible man- 
ner. His Turks, Wallachs, Gipsies, Bulgarians, and the 
rest of his personages are imbued with the true local color, 
and they speak and act with dramatic propriety. You feel, 
as you make their acquaintance, that they are painted from 
the life. The book is liberally illustrated with fine wood 
engravings. The first picture we select is that representing 
a@ group of females of the Daco-Romans, descendants of 
that proud race who look back to Trajan as their Romulus. 
Dr. Noyes says: Compared with the European States, 
Moldavia is almost as large as the kingdom of Greece, and 
contains a great number of inhabitants, while Wallachia is 
considerably larger than Holland and Belgium together. 
Bukarest has the same latitude as the capital of Maine, and Yassy, 
the chief city of Moldavia, is further north than Quebec. The 
people may be divided into two great classes—first, taxable per- 
sons, and second, such as are exempt from taxation. To the lat- 
ter belong the Boyards, numbering about two thousand, who alone 
enjoy political rights, the clergy, privileged families, and servants. 


ANCIENT JAZYGES. 


The artizans, licensed traders, and peasants alone bear the heavy 
burdens of the state. The condition of the peasants is but little 
removed from that of slaves. Though among the most thinly 
settled portions of Europe, the Danubian Principalities have a 
pulation of 4,000,000 souls, of whom 2,500,000 belong to Wal- 
ia, and the remainder to Moldavia. The Roumani, however, 
are not confined to the Principalities, but are scattered 
Transylvania, Bessarabia, and the Bukovania, num- 
bering in all more than 7,000,000 people. They have 
rved in an eminent degree the physical type and 
the customs of their ancestors, the + amma colonists 
who settled in Dacia and absorbed the remnant of the 
haughty nation conquered by Trajan. The Daco-Ro- 
mans call their land Zara Roumanesca, the Roman 
country, and their language Limba Roumanesca, the 
Roman tongue. Trajan is the Romulus of Dacia. 
There are souvenirs of him everywhere, in the tradi- 
tions as well as in the superstitions of the people. The 
Milky Way is “‘Trajan’s Way,” the mountain peak is 
his watch-tower. The elevated forehead, the aquiline 
nose, the full, dark, melancholy eye, the southern tinge, 
all tell of the old Roman, though the peasant be clothed 
in sheepskins, and knows not the names of the heroes 
from whom he may have descended. Ask the = 
peasant who he is, and he will answer, “ Zo sum 
man.” ‘The common saying, La un Rouman dece Sassi, 
one Roman is worth ten Saxons, shows the estimation 
in which these ignorant people hold themselves in com- 
ison with their neighbors. The Limba Roumanesca 
E the eldest daughter of the Latin tongue, and differs 
not opmap | from the vulgar Latin, the lingua rustica, 
of the time of Trajan. The Daco-Romans have adopt- 
ed many Slavic and Turkish words, yet their dialect so 
nearly resembles the Italian that I could make myself 
understood among them. One of the Austrian regi- 
ments stationed in Bukarest during my visit was from 
Italy, and these mutual descendants of the ancient 
Romans—though separated from each other more than 
seventeen centuries—conversed together without diffi- 
and as far as permitted, fraternized with each 


culty, 
ome. But how changed! Their ancestors were the 


FEMALE DACO-ROMANS. 


conquering Romans; the Italians bend the knee to an Austrian 
nt who bears the name of Cwxsar without any of his virtues ; 

e Daco-Romans are the ready slaves of any despot who may 
wish to extend over them the iron arm of his power. The latter 
dream of Pan-Romanism, or a union of all the Roumanian race, 
but their nationality, their souls, their virtues have been crushed 
out. The 
most cultiva- 
ted of the 
Daco-Ro- 
mans are to 
be found in 
Wallachia 
and Molda- 
via. The fol- 
lowing is an 
account of 


quaint forms 
of expres- 
sions used by 
an old Ger- 
man author. 
Their man- 
ner of living 
is extremely 
rough and 
savage ; they 
are destitute 
of religion, 
arts, and 
sciences. From their infancy the children are washed every day 
in warm water, and then swathed in coarse linen or woolen cloth. 
The seasons and the weather make herein no difference. From 
the fifth to the twelfth or fourteenth year of their age they are left 
to attend the herds and flocks, the girls being taught in the mean- 
time washing, baking, erp needle-work, and weaving. The 
dress of the boys an girls is the same. The houses of the Wal- 


lachs usually consist of but one small room, in which old 
and young, men and women, are indiscriminately mixed ; 
pigs and fowls also frequently come in for their share of the 
accommodations. Before the door is generally a semi-fluid 
— where the swine and children indulge in their siesta. 
he house is constructed of the unhewn branches of trees 
lined inside with mud, and covered with a high straw roof 
held in its place by branches of trees hung across it. The 
light is usually admitted through a piece of bladder. Their 
mode of dress is various. ‘The men wear white trousers of 
coarse cloth, very large, and descending to the ankles. In 
summer these are made of linen instead of woolen; over 
this is worn a coarse shirt, with wide open sleeves, reaching. 
artly over the thighs, and hanging outside of the breeches ; 
ence, by way of contempt, the Hungarians call the Wal- 
lachs “people who let their shirts hang out.” A leather 
— is worn around the waist, in which they carry a knife, 
nt, steel, and a tobacco pipe. They wrap rags round the 
feet, and bind over them sandals of raw leather, with coarse 
thongs. The fashion varies in almost every village, and is 
even more tyrannical than in Paris. When the peasant 
goes to purchase an article of dress, she mentions the name 
of her village to the merchant, who then produces the arti- 
cle fashionable in that locality. ‘The males never cover the 
head while in mourning, lét the weather be what it may. 
The common people giffer the beard to grow after the 
of forty, when they are called grandfathers ; although ‘the 
Wallachian, marrying at the age of fifteen, is frequently a 
a at the age of thirty. The girls go bareheaded. 
heir ornaments consist of earrings of brass, colored glass 
beads, and pieces of money fastened to a string, and tied 
round the head or neck. he latter give a ringing noise, so 
that the well-dressed Wallachian girl ‘‘ makes a fine music 
wherever she goes,” and may very often be heard sooner 
than seen. She carries her entire dower upon her person. 
In order to appear more beautiful, the women paint their 
cheeks red, and color their eyebrows black. They wear a 
long chemise, reaching down almost to the ankles. From 
a small girdle are suspended two aprons, one before and the 
other behind. The embroidery upon these fringed and 
many-colored garments is esteemed an important part of 
ornamental attire. The women also wear under the che- 
mise, in winter, wide drawers of coarse woollen cloth, and 
like the males, put on the juba, or sheepskin cloak, with the 
wool inside. The front of the chemise is always open, and 
serves as a receptacle for cabbages, meat, and perhaps a dozen 
other articles, thus forming, altogether, a most astonishing protu, 
berance. Nothing can be more ridiculous than the appearance of 
a Wallachian woman returning from the market with her bosom 
bulged out with the purchases of the day. No woman is seen 
going about without some work in hand, or is ever by any chance 


CASTLE OF ARVA. 


idle. The ant’s wife to market with a basket of goods 
balanced othe head, an fant on her back, and twirling her dis- 
taff at the same time, as dexterously as one of the princesses 
Homer. She spins, weaves, and makes the dresses of her family, 
helps her lazy husband cut the corn in harvest time, and tru 
along in the mud while he rides on horseback. If you ask a 
peasant for what he wants a wife, he usually answers, “To comb 
me, and keep me clean.” Yet, so far as cleanliness 
goes, she is, in Transylvania a bad housewife. Neither 
does her labor produce so much as might be imagined. 
Among the German settlers it is a proverb “ to be as 
busy as a Wallach woman, and do as little.” The 
men are indolent and cowardly, except when it comes 
to smuggling, plundering, horse stealing, or attacking 
a bear. A long succession of ill-treatment has made 
them timid and suspicious. From sheer indolence they 
bask in the sun in summer and starve in winter. 
other group on this page represents “low life in Rou- 
mania,” a party of wandering gipsies with their forge 
and anvil. Mr. Noyes gives us many interesting par- 
ticulars of these nomadic people, and we learn that he 
is preparing for the press @ complete history of them, 
which cannot fail to be entertaining and instructive. 
Of the remaining pictures one represents the wild and 
warlike Jazyges, who, clad in mail, man as well a8 
horse, once roamed over the plains and valleys of 
Roumania, and another the castle of Arva, a singular 
stronghold on the banks of the Danube. From the 
limpses we have given of Dr. Noyes’s volume it will 
Be seen that it is just the book for these dull times. 
As we have stated above, the author is engaged in pre- 
ing for the press an illustrated work on the gipsies, 
om rsed with sketches of travel. In the meanwhile 
Dr. Noyes employs some of his leisure in delivering | 
lectures, and he has proved @ most attractive 8 
at the institutions which have been so fortunate as to 
secure his services. The variety of adventures and 
scenes through which he has passed supply him with 
ample material for entertaining and instructive addresses 
—precisely the kind of matter which always finds 
favor with lyceum audiences. r 
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